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E.T.A.P. 


It will be no surprise to find 
Koop For THOUGHT taking up the 
cause of the United Nations FEx- 
panded Technical Assistance Pre- 
gram (ETAP in the dictionary of 
international abbreviations). In 
the past we have taken up our pen 
on behalf of continued Canadian 
support for the Colombo Plan. 
The $25,400,000 contributed by 
Canada for the last two years, and 
assured for a third, is apparently 
all that the administrators of the 
Plan in Canada feel can be pro- 
fitably used at this time. We have 
made pleas for Canadian participa- 
tion in the Unesco Gift Coupon 
Plan. The dissolving Canadian 
Council for Reconstruction through 
Unesco has bequeathed $3000 to 
the United Nations Association 
for the administration of this 
scheme in Canada and it is now 
up to Canadian organizations and 
individuals to exploit its possi- 
bilities as an imaginative means for 
expressing international sympathy 
and good will. 


The U.N. Technical Assistance 
Administration, which administers 
ETAP, headed by Dr. Hugh Keen- 
leyside of Canada, is now desper- 
ately short of funds. This is a 
new situation. As Canada has dis- 
covered in its relations with the 
Colombo Plan, it is not always 
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easy to spend large sums of money 
wisely. In the first eighteen months 
of its existence ETAP could spend 
only $6,500,000. But a program 
of this kind gathers momentum. 
Now, ETAP has total requests ag- 
gregating $43,000,000; the target 
figure for the budget was set at 
$25,000,000, of which only $21.- 
000,000 has been pledged. $25.- 
000,000 represented an increase of 
25 per cent over the budget for 
the previous year; Canada voted 
for this increase but raised her 
own contribution only 7 per cent. 
Her grant for the current year is 
$800,000 (less than the cost of 
one bomber). Here are some of 
the reasons which seem to us most 
cogent for increased Canadian sup- 


port for ETAP: 


Canada should give at least as 
much proportionately as the bud- 
get increase for which she voted. 


Curtailment of the ETAP pro- 
gram will result in waste of effort 
already made. The Administration 





The cover picture is a photograph 
of a round table discussion at the 
Adult Education Community Leader- 
ship Institute at Bigwin Inn, Lake 


of Bays, Ontario. 














has now developed secretariats with 
staffs of international civil ser- 
vants who have accumulated stores 
of experience and _ information. 
They have used experts from sixty 
nations at one time or another. 
Location of expert personnel suit- 
able and available for technical 
assistance programs is not easy, as 
Canadian administrators of the 
Colombo Plan can testify. 


U.N. experts are international 
civil servants with recognized 
status in the countries of operation. 

U.N. technical assistance can be 
given in a wide variety of fields 
including health, education, and 
culture, as well as economic de- 
velopment. 


U.N. technical assistance is 
available to countries in all parts 
of the world, is not limited geo- 


graphically, as is the Colombo 
Plan. On January Ist of this 
year there were 1091 experts work- 
ing in 65 countries and regions. 
At the same time there were 1106 
fellows from 63 countries and re- 
gions studying and training out- 
side their home countries. 

U.N. technical assistance is al- 
ways a cooperative effort between 
the U.N. and the host government 
which must share in the cost of the 
enterprise as well as doing the 
initial planning and requesting. 

For more details on U.N. tech- 
nical assistance and the Colombo 
Plan we recommend a new Royal 
Society pamphlet just published 
by the University of Toronto Press: 
The World War Against Poverty, 
Essays by F. R. Scott, R. A. Mac- 
Kay and A. E. Ritchie. 


To Offer of One’s Own Accord 


“To offer of one’s own accord 
to do something”: this is the 
second definition of volunteer in 
the O.E.D. “Of one’s’ own 
accord” are the words to stress, 
because without this untramelled 
willingness the intangible and un- 
measurable value of volunteer 
work loses the greater part of its 
meaning. In welfare work, es- 
pecially such an intangibl: is what 
separates the contributions made 
by the volunteer from that made 
by the paid professional. The 
social worker, the doctor, the 
teacher and many others bear the 
greater part of the responsibility 
of maintaining the physical and 
mental health of a community but 
their work would be of much less 
consequence, almost dispropor- 
tionately so, were it not for the 
services of the volunteers. On 
page 13 Miss Bayer of the Central 
Volunteer Bureau of Winnipeg 
describes what that city’s volun- 
teers do. Very little of the work 
could be done by paid staff—it is 
in fact organized neighborliness. 
It is common to suppose that 
much of volunteer work could be 
replaced by conventional services 
did budgets permit. This is 
simply not so. Nor is volunteer 
work only an_ overtly pious 
demonstration of the golden rule. 
Its basis rather is the recognition 
that everyone can afford some 
neighborly act at some time or 
another, and moreover that with- 
out this warmth and goodwill the 
world would be even sorrier than 
it is for every man alive of us. 





Philosophy and Adult Education 


George 


N the cover of the November 

1952 Foop ror THOUGHT these 
words appeared: “What does Demo- 
cracy Demand of Education and 
Philosophy?” This reminded me of 
General MacArthur saying how com- 
munism threatened God. As the word 
God means that infinite being which 
is the source of all finite being, the 
one thing we cannot do to God is 
threaten Him. So equally the one 
thing that cannot be done with philo- 
sophy is to demand something of it. 
To say that it serves something other 
than itself, for example the Church or 
democracy or the Parent Teachers 
Association, is just to say that it is 
not philosophy. For finally truth 
alone is able to make demands. It is, 
therefore, philosophy that makes de- 
mands on democracy and not vice 
versa. 


I start from this platitude because 
the forgetting of it has done so much 
harm to adult education in Canada. 
The practical certainty of adult edu- 
cators has made them pursue a ser- 
ies of ends without much thought of 
the proper ordering of these ends in 
a scale of importance. Thus limited 
ends such as democratic citizenship, 
economic prosperity or sexual nor- 
mality have been exalted into idols 
because they were not thought in 
proper subordination to what was 
more important than they. The subtle 
causes for this confusion can only be 
hinted at here. First, of course, a pio- 
neering and expanding society like 
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ours was naturally taken up with the 
pursuit of immediate goals. Secondly, 
most of the adult educators (other 
than Roman Catholics) seem to have 
been people who just recently had 
lost faith in the old Protestantism, 
under the influence of scientific and 
philosophic criticism. They had end- 
ed up in some form of humanism 
varying all the way from a stern 
Marxism through pragmatism to an 
attenuated theism. Like all _re- 
volts, these liberalisms carried over 
much of what they had revolted 
against and therefore their ethical 
coucepts became an _ unsystematic 
blending of the old Protestantism and 
the new scientific mythology. Such 
words as “democracy” and “the 
course of history”, “progressive” and 
“the felt needs of the common man” 
served as the governing ethical vo- 
cabulary. The idea of cultural deter- 
minism produced its obvious corol- 
lary, the shaping of masses through 
political and economic manipulation. 
The fact that the absolute was con- 
ceived no longer as transcendent, in- 
finite and free, but as immanent, fi- 
nite and determined meant that the 
job of the social engineer became the 
most important in society. Education 
began to be thought of as a species of 
social engineering. 


Anything that would serve that 
liberal faith was used as an ally. Only 
one school of philosophy could be 
used—the pragmatism of James and 
Dewey, because that position was 





nothing but a hidden attack on philo- 
sophy from within. That pragmatism 
is not philosophy at all but the de- 
nial of philosophy can, of course, be 
seen in its central contradiction, 
namely, its making of theory subor- 
dinate to practice. For a_ theory 
which asserts the subordination of all 
theory to social usefulness has no 
way of knowing whether its own 
theory is true. 

allowed the 
movement to make 
use of the sciences, and pariicularly 
the less rigorous of these which are 


This tendency also 


adult education 


known as social sciences. Thus, the 
tracts of Margaret Meade. Ruth 
Benedict, Brock Chisholm and the 
Institute of Child Study could be 
distributed as scientific fact, when 
they were mostly covert pedalling of 
Modern psychology was 
found especially useful. Because it 
can present us with every fact about 
man, it can tell us anything about 
man we want to believe. For instance. 


dogma. 


it has been used up to now to adjust 
the middle class to a moderately 
monogamous life in the suburbs. Of 
course, as the going gets tougher with 
the Asiatics it can equally well be 
used to adjust men to the jobs neces- 
sary for that situation (jobs that are 
not carried out in the suburbs). So- 
cial scientists could be successfully 


used because they were generally in 
the same situation as the adult edu- 
cators — emancipating 


themselves 
Oo otes ism to humanism anc 
from Protestantism to huma 1 
using their science as a means of 
showing they were right to do so. 


Now in saying that democracy can- 
not demand anything of philosophy 
I do not mean that democracy is the 
enemy of philosophy. In no way do I 


wish to associate myself with those 
who disparage democracy by look- 
ing back longingly to the old rule of 
landlords and clerics. But what I do 
mean is that our democratic forms 
cannot be judged valuable for them- 
selves. They are but means, only 
valuable in as much as they leave 
men freer to pursue their proper end 
than do other political and social 
forms. 


If democracy has no right to de- 
mand anything of philosophy, neith- 
er can it demand anything of educa- 
tion. Education is a more compre- 
hensive term than philosophy. It in- 
cludes all the activities of the human 
mind of which philosophy is only the 
crown. The very word education re- 
minds us of Plato’s archetypal alle- 
gory of the cave, wherein human ex- 
istence is described as the move- 
ment out of the shadows and imag- 
inings of ignorance into the sunlight 
of knowledge. I do not use the word 
knowledge, as is generally done in 
our pragmatic age, to mean the un- 
derstanding’s manipulation of the 
world for its own purposes. I use it 
rather as any means that brings the 
human spirit to self-consciousness. 


All our activities — from our 
most primitive perceptions and play- 
ings as children, through our first 
use of the understanding in science, 
through art and practical activities, 
to religion and philosophy—are but 
steps leading us to that great light. 
The highest moment known to finite 
mind is the activity of a saint such as 
Socrates, wherein the knowledge of 
his own mind leads him to the pre- 
sence of the absolute mind. The job 
of education is to cultivate in all 
people, at whatever stage they may 





have reached that receptivity to the 
infinite which will not allow them to 
rest. Indeed political activities may 
be for many men the most educative 
moments of their existence in this 
world. They can sometimes lead men 
to partake of the concrete reality of 
justice as no other experiences can. 
And in so far as democracy is the 
form of organization which opens 
these and similar experiences most 
widely to men, it is the best form of 
government. But it ‘is only the best 
form of government as education’: 
servant, not as its master. 


It has, I think, become the great 
glory of adult education in Canada 
to remind the academics that the 


classroom is but a small corner of 
education and that learning to bear 
responsibility in a union or freeing 
one’s mind of racial prejudice or 


playing about with water colors on 
a beach is equally education. But this 
broader vision has often been vitiat- 
ed by the denial that education is of 
intrinsic use to the human soul, and 
the assertion instead that it serves 
some extrinsic purpose. | remember 
that when Dr. Corbett suggested that 
the supreme words of Socrates’ 
Apology, “the unexamined life is not 
worth living”, should be put on the 
masthead of Foop ror THOUGHT, it 
was objected to because the words 
sounded too academic, too cut off 
from “the felt-needs” of Canadian 
society. What, it was implied, do 
Farm Forums and P.T.A.’s care about 
the examined life—what people want 
is to know how to live in their com- 
munities. But, as so often, Dr. Cor- 
bett’s genius saw the central point. 
He saw that adult education stood for 
no limited social ends, but for that 


highest end, the self-liberation of the 
human soul by the systematic exami- 
nation of its own activities; and that 
all the programs of teaching business 
men to be good business men and 
farmers to be good farmers and par- 
ents to be good parents and all to be 
good citizens were just preliminaries 
to that end. To put Socrates on the 
masthead was not a denial of demo- 
cracy, but a splendid affirmation of 
it, because it implied that this infinite 
self-examination was open as much 
to the coal miner and the bank presi- 
dent as to anybody else. 


Indeed, it is the curse of education 
in Canada not to take itself seriously. 
I do not mean by this that we have 
not had enough platitudes about its 
importance by university presidents, 
politicians and speakers at adult edu- 
cation conferences. Any fair minded 
person will admit that Canada is not 
poor in such platitudes. What I mean 
by not taking it seriously is the wil- 
lingness of us who are responsible for 
it to surrender to the pressure of 
those who want to use it for some 
limited end. Thus, we in the univer- 
sities give way to the tyranny of the 
rich men who control us, and let them 
turn our universities into instruments 
for their cheap version of the expand- 
ing economy. Teachers in the schools 
give in to the democratic mass and 
the provincial administrators, and al- 
low our schools to be turned into 
homes of intellectual security and 
complacency. Well-meaning enthusi- 
asts in the P.T.A. have often been 
the shock troops of this enslavement. 
The adult education movement, 
younger and less a vested interest 
than our tired schools and universi- 
ties, has often resisted courageously 





these outside pressures when they 
were applied openly. But in subtler 
ways it too has given in, allowing it 
to be thought that education’s pur- 
pose may be its usefulness to some 
class, some form of government or to 
some pattern of behaviour judged 
normal by bourgeois psychologists 
and housewives. 


The question should be reversed: 
What do education and philosophy 
demand of democracy? And as the 
democratic elements in our society 
are not as influential as the pluto- 
cratic, it also should be asked what 
is demanded of plutocracy. The an- 
swer is clear in principle. The defini- 
tion of man as a free rational being 
is one that the philosopher can af- 
firm with some certainty. This defi- 
nition, though it cannot be entirely 
justified in thought, can be known 
as the only possible one because all 
others make knowledge a function of 
something else and therefore have no 
way of justifying themselves, that is, 
of showing themselves to be knowl- 
edge. Involved in this definition is 
the idea that man’s profoundest ac- 
tivity is the desire to know. An ana- 
lysis of this desire involves a concep- 
tion of infinity, because the faculty 
of knowing is one of continually 
transcending ourselves, and there is 
no limit to the possibility of that self- 
transcendence. If such is the only 
true definition of man, all the activi- 
ties of society may be judged by how 
far they lead men on the journey of 
continual self-transcendence. 


I would be the last to minimize the 
value of such activities as the Farm 
Forum, the Banff School, the St. 
Francis Xavier movement, the Com- 
munity Life Training Institute or in 


certain contexts the work of parent 
education. But all these programs are 
only concerned with the early stages 
of the mind’s journey to reality. It is 
often said that this is necessary and 
that the higher reaches should be left 
to others, to the universities and even 
to the churches. 


My reply would be this. First, it is 
a plain fact that the universities and 
churches are falling down in the per- 
formance of this job. (Note: In 
speaking of the churches, I speak 
solely of the Protestant tradition, the 
only one of which I have direct ex- 
perience.) At least in the circles I 
move in the practice of rational con- 
templation is not being widely en- 
couraged by the churches. The 
church in Canada has lost the intel- 
lectuals and is falling more and more 
into non-intellectual control. It is but 
to state the obvious to say that the 
cultivation of the higher reaches of 
art, morality, religion and _philoso- 
phy is a dying phenomenon in Cana- 
dian universities. Therefore, as the 
adult education movement cannot re- 
ly on others for its spiritual power, it 
will have to provide it itself. 


Secondly, the adult education 
movement in any case would have a 
responsibility to carry on the work 
started at the universities. Young- 
sters generally are not ready to un- 
derstand and partake in the deepest 
experiences of art, morality and re- 
ligion. They are certainly not ready 
to ponder upon those experiences, to 
see the ambiguities involved in them 
and to attempt to think them as a 
whole—that is, for philosophy. These 
are activities of which most men are 
capable only when they have long 
passed the university level. 





Thirdly, though not all education 
is concerned with the end of the jour- 
ney, yet if the nature of that end is 
opaque to those who give leadership 
in the early stages, these stages will 
be wrongly pursued. 


The issue at stake is whether many 
people are capable of more than a 
mediocre education. The truth or 
falsehood of this cannot, of course, 
be known empirically. The dogma of 
the incapacity of the majority is cer- 
tainly held by pseudo aristocrats at 
our universities, as an excuse for 
their laziness or despair. The abiding 
truth of the Protestant Reformation 
was that the highest life could be 
lived in any circumstances. Though 
today we may put this affirmation in 
rather different language some 
equivalent is necessary if we are to 
hold any rational faith. As such it 
must be the premise on which adult 
education proceeds, however much 
the sad facts of practice may teach 
that this ideal is not easily incarnate. 


Against such an optimistic view of 
adult education, it is often affirmed 
that our civilization is now entering 
an ice age in which all spiritual forms 
will increasingly disintegrate. Cer- 
tainly the signs of chaos are all 
around us. But there are other signs 
which point to hope and which are of 
particular significance for adult edu- 
cation. We may _ recognise the 
spiritual desert in which the worship 
of motor cars, deoderants and the 
passing sensation turns our indus- 
trial society into a group of external- 
ly directed men. But it must also be 
recognized that we are presented with 
the undoubted fact of leisure. The 
attention consequent upon work is 
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probably for many men the condi- 
tion of the good life, and it would 
be folly to speak of leisure as an un- 
conditional good. Still, it is true that 
before industrialism many had to 
work so hard that no energy for edu- 
cation was left. The present use 
of leisure and wealth in Canada 
is not inspiring. Still it must 
remembered that the depres- 
sion is only fifteen years away, and 
that people who in one gencration are 
freed from skimping are not liable to 
use their abundance wisely. The “ifs” 
are immense and if a sane man must 
bet, he might well bet on disaster. 
But if we do not fight the Asiatics in 
full scale war, and if prosperity con- 
tinues, then people will have a surfeit 
of external stimulation over a long 
period and boredom with the super- 
ficial may perhaps arise. 


be 


The second ground for optimism 
is the very confusion about ultimate 
issues. The old Protestantism, which 
was the formative tradition in the 
lives of most English speaking Cana- 
dians and which began to be doubted 
by intellectuals two generations ago, 
has now almost entirely lost its hold. 
Indeed, it is hard to look with any- 
thing but sadness at that process, in 
which so has been 
forgotten. Nevertheless, a lot of error 
has been discarded too. And the 
chief ground for optimism is the fact 
that we are now in a stage where the 
negative side of that revolt can be 
replaced by a positive assessment. 
The agnostic humanism which was a 
temporary substitute can now be seen 
in all its emptiness. For the last two 
generations sensitive men have been 


much wisdom 





able to revolt and revolt against the 
tradition of the west and still find 
grounds for hope by holding incon- 
sistently to a detached fragment of 
that very tradition. In the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries the 
emancipated said: “We can show you 
that God does not exist, but after all 
that is not important because we can 
still give you grounds for believing 
life valuable’. Today the evidence 
against hope and against God’s exis- 
tence piles up before us, and yet as 
that evidence increases it becomes 
clearer that if God does not exist, 
then the difference made is not un- 
important but total. All partial 
grounds for hope have been wiped 
away. This is what makes Sartre 
such a power over men’s minds. In 
his philosophy and his art he has 
marshalled the arguments and evi- 
dence against God’s existence and 
has said that God does not exist. But 
he does not judge this unimportant, 
rather he says that this being so, the 
human condition is anguish. As 


despair becomes an open possibility 
to the sensitive and intelligent of our 
society, the opportunity for a pro- 
found adult education will become 
unlimited. When men_ encounter 


nothingness they are at last driven to 
seek reality. As in the pointless uni- 
verse the days are spent in the beauty 
parlors, at the cineramic feelies or 
in the search to prolong a dying 
virility, in the days when there is 
always economic plenty and even 
cruelty has become tedious, then will 
be the moment to speak to men of 
education, of the journey of their 
minds to liberation. 
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Adult Edueation in Ameriea: 


A New Chapter 


George 


N ONE of his delightful essays on 

education, Stephen Leacock once 
wrote that no American felt that he 
was learning anything unless, at the 
same time, he was also being a little 
bored. If this be true, then it is very 
likely that few of the almost two hun- 
dred participants in the Fund for 
Adult Education’s first Community 
Leadership Institute felt that they 
were learning anything. During the 
two weeks they were together, the 
men and women who were delegates 
from a dozen cities all over the United 
States experienced many things, but 
boredom was not one of them. 


When the delegates began con- 
verging on Bigwin Island, Lake of 
Bays, Ontario, on the last Sunday in 
June, a new chapter was about to 
be written in the history of Bigwin 
Inn. It safe to guess that 
nothing like the Community Leader- 
ship Institute had been seen before 
in that remote and pleasant resort. 
For two weeks, Bigwin was to be- 
an of itself, a 
community made up of persons from 
many communities. 


seems 


come island entire 


More important, a new chapter in 
the history of adult education in 
about to be written. 
Neither had the adult education move- 
ment seen anything quite like what 
was about to unfold. A 
daring experiment 


America was 


new and 
was beginning. 


Connor 


The faith and judgment of a number 
of persons were about to be tested. 
A project which for almost a year 
had been planned, discussed, revised, 
and discussed again was about to 
become a reality. 


Meetings and conferences have a 
way of being like most other meet- 
ings and conferences. The first Com- 
munity Leadership Institute was go- 
ing to be different, because the men 
and women responsible for it had 
planned to make it different. Long 
chances were being taken. A chance 
was taken that people would be will- 
ing to spend their vacations at a 
meeting. A chance was taken that 
adult education fo- 
cused on a particular kind of adult 
education could be a success. A 
chance was taken that the vision and 
enthusiasm of the delegates would 
insure that the money spent on the 
institute would be a sound invest- 
ment. A chance was taken that the 
institute would not be an_ isolated 
event, to be enjoyed and then for- 
gotten in a few weeks. A chance was 
taken that it would provide a new 
spirit and impetus in the Test Cities 
project, of which it was an integral 
part. 


an conference 


The Test Cities project was acti- 
vated soon after the Fund for Adult 
Education was established as an inde- 
pendent organization by the Ford 





Foundation. Basically, the project is 
a kind of proving ground, an experi- 
ment to determine how successfully 
a program of liberal education for 
adults can be stimulated and coor- 
dinated in the 
There are 


local community. 
eleven Test Cities, 
ranging from San Bernardino, Calif., 
to Bridgeport, Conn., and from 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., to Lubbock, 
Texas. There is also in West Texas 
a regional project, under the aegis of 
Texas Technological College in Lub- 
bock. Each city has received from 
the Fund a grant of money to be used 
largely as salary for the coordinator 
of the project and his secretary. 


now 


A heavy premium is placed on the 
imagination and inventiveness of the 
local community. There is neither a 
pattern imposed on the project in any 
city, nor a ready solution for the 
tough problems which are certain to 
arise. Each Test City is expected and 
obliged to find its own answer, to 
make its own mistakes, and to work 
out its own destiny. 


As ar: integral and carefully de- 
signed part of the Test Cities pro- 
ject, the Community Leadership In- 
stitute had several purposes. It was 
meant to provide for the participants 
an intensive two-week experience in 
liberal education for adults. It was 
meant to give the delegates an ovpor- 
tunity to study together, through tie 
exchange of knowledge and informa- 
tion, the problems common to all the 
Test Cities. It was meant to give 
Racine the opportunity to talk to 
York. 

But in the 
planned 


minds of those who 


and staffed the 


institute, 


there was a purpose more important 


fundamental than all of 
these. The Fund has always recog- 
nized that the success or failure of 
the Test City turns finally on the 
quality, the dedication, and _ the 
leadership of the individual citizens 
who are active in the program. The 
pervasive aim of the institute, there- 
fore, was to encourage and aid the 
development of a 


and more 


corps of able 


leaders in each community. 


So out of these hopes and expec- 
tations, each Test City was invited to 


‘send at the Fund’s expense eight per- 


sons to be its delegates at the first 
Community Leadership Institute. Few 
of those who came could be called— 
or would permit themselves to be 
called—adult educators. They were 
housewives, and industrialists, labor 
leaders and architects, ministers and 
college presidents, lawyers and _ li- 
brarians. There were differences of 
politics, race, religion. There were 
on almost every subject differences of 
opinion expressed in differing ac- 
cents. There was an encouraging 
unity of commitment and a rich di- 
versity of approach and point of 
view. 


The delegates assembled for the 
opening session on Monday morning, 
and the tone was set for the entire 
two weeks. Scott Fletcher, president 
of the Fund, convened the institute, 
welcomed the delegates, and intro- 
duced the staff. Robert J. Blakely, 
director of the Test Cities project and 
of the institute, delivered the keynote 
address. A quotation from E. E. 
Cummings served almost as a text 
for the speech: “Civilizations are 
born, not made, and their birthdays 
are the birthdays of individuals.” 





The address was a strong and clear 
expression of faith in the power of 
individual human beings to change 
the world. It was a challenge to the 
Test Cities and to the delegates. They 
accepted the challenge. 


The days took form. Two group- 
study opportunities were open to 
delegates each morning. One of them 
consisted of discussion groups based 
on national programs supported in 
part by Fund grants. These _in- 
cluded the Great Books program, 
World Politics (American Founda- 
Political Education), the 
American Heritage project of the 
American Library Association, Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Ways of Mankind, 
and World Affairs Are Your Affairs 
(Film Council The 


other groups were centered around 


tion for 


of America). 


the problems and activities common 
to all the Test Cities: organizational 
mass 
media, discussion techniques, and the 


like. 


program planning, use of 


Afternoons were free, at least in 
theory. The steering committee and 
the staff met regularly, and it was 
a rare person who did not have at 
least one meeting in the afternoon. 
It was reported that one key figure 
kept collecting worms to use for fish- 
ing bait; more than thirty boxes of 
worms had piled up before he had 
enough free time to go fishing. The 
figure may be apocryphal, but the 
busy schedule was not. 


In the evenings the delegates, their 
families and any guests of the inn 
who were interested, gathered at the 
Bigwin dance pavillion for a speaker 
or a film program. A number of out- 


GEORGE CONNOR 


Canadian and American 


addressed the 


standing 
citizens delegates. 
Speakers included Edgar McInnis, 
Canadian Institute for International 


Affairs: Paul Duval, Toronto art 


critic; George Shuster, president of 


Hunter College; Richard Weigle, 
president of St. John’s College; 
Robert Calkins, head of the Brook- 
ings Institution; and Lyman Bryson, 
Columbia University. 


Perhaps the institute’s best feature 
was the opportunity it gave the dele- 
In the 


dining room, on the golf course, over 


gates to talk to each other. 


the bridge table, suggestions and 
ideas were advanced, questions asked 
and answered, friendships estab- 
lished. Since the beginning of the 
Test Cities project, each community 
has understandably curious 
about the others, but there has been 


been 





little opportunity for communication 
between them. Delegates were quick 
to seize the chance to compare notes, 
to find out what other cities are do- 
ing, to inquire about approaches to 
Before the insti- 
tute, some cities may have had the 
feeling that they 


the common task. 


were working in 
isolation, but none could have had it 
afterwards. If the problem of at- 
different kinds of 
people into the program had been 
dificult in Bridgeport, it was also 
found to be difficult in Little Rock- 
and If intelligent 
workers 
inestimable value in Sioux City, so 
were they in Akron 


else. 


What 


achieve ? 


tracting many 


everywhere else. 
and devoted lay were of 


and everywhere 


success did the institute 
What of evaluation, that 
word and concept that has an almost 
magic quality for educators? There 
was opportunity aplenty for that, 
too. Representatives of the staff, the 
national study and the 
delegates made up an evaluation com- 
mittee which observed, asked ques- 
tions, filled in blanks. Every effort 


was made to measure the institute’s 


programs, 


success, to get an accurate estimate 
of the participants’ attitude. Appar- 
ently nobody thought the meeting 
was wholly without flaws. Intelligent 
criticisms and suggestions for i n- 


provement came from many persons, 


but the response was overwhelmingly 


enthusiastic. The machinery for 
evaluation found the institute to he 


an enormous success. 


But the best measure of the im- 
pact of these two weeks was taken not 


in the evaluation forms but in the 
final Friday afternoon session. John 
Osman, field representative in the 
Test Cities project, made what the 
institute program called “the parting 
shot Mr. Osman spoke 
simply and eloquently of what is in- 
volved in the Test Cities project and 
in liberal education for adults and 
of what the institute had contributed 
to these things. The Test Cities pro- 
ject, he said, had achieved an iden- 
tity. It was no longer an abstraction; 
it was the people who had met and 
worked together. 


address.” 


Just as Mr. Blakely’s speech had 
testified to the power of individuals, 
so did Mr. Osman’s add to that testi- 
mony. He reminded his audience that 
cities like Athens, Florence, and Jeru- 
salem had changed the world, and 
they were able to change it because 
of the people who lived in them. “It 
that this institute 
All we have done here 
is prologue to the drama that will 
unfold. You determine 
the shape of the ‘next America.’ God 
speed you.” 


is in your city 
really begins. 


alone can 


As the speech concluded, there was 
a brief moment of silence. Then great 
applause broke over the room. The 
their feet and 
showed their approval and their com- 
mitment by cheering for several min- 


audience rose to 


In those brief minutes, some 
of us thought of the long months of 
planning and preparation, of the time 
and energy and faith—and money— 
invested in the institute. We knew 
then that all of it had been repaid a 
thousandfold. 


utes. 





Citizenship in Action 


Mary Elizabeth Bayer 


66 NE million, one hundred and 

twenty thousand, eight hun- 
dred and eighty-seven dollars and 
seventy-three cents, ladies, is a great 
deal of money to collect in ten years 
when you count it out in pennies, 
A bil- 
lion hours of work on the part of a 
hundred thousand men and women is 
worth considerably more, as you well 
know.” 


nickels, dimes and quarters. 


This is part of the birthday greet- 
ings being given this year to the 
members of the Block Plan of the 
Central Volunteer Bureau of Winni- 
peg on their 10th Anniversary of ser- 
vice. Since 1943, Winnipeg has been 
served by the woman-a-block system, 
first in wartime projects, now in the 
peacetime residential collections for 
the Red Cross and the Community 
Chest. 

Four years before the Block Plan 
came into being, the Central Volun- 
teer Bureau was started, in Septem- 
1939, following the National 
Registration of Canadian Women. 
Those who registered were also sold 


ber 


on the idea of community service to 
go hand in hand with the war effort. 
For fourteen years now, the C.V.B. 
has served Greater Winnipeg as a 
central manning pool for volunteers. 
a recruitment, registration, training 
and placement center for those 
good citizens who want to help others. 

Originally financed by voluntary 
contributions and from the 
Junior League of Winnipeg, the 


grants 


C.V.B. received funds through the 
War Services Co-ordinating Board 
until the war was ending, and in 1945 
became a Department of the Welfare 
Council of Greater Winnipeg. Dur- 
ing these years of its operation, the 
Bureau has undertaken a staggering 
series of projects: its story and its 
services are typical of what Volun- 
teer Bureaus throughout North Amer- 
ica have been able to contribute to 
the health and welfare of the com- 
munity. 


During World War II there were 
Air Raid and First Aid Courses, 
Clothing collections, V-Bundles for 
Britain, the United Services Center, 
ration registration, canning and nutri- 
tion projects, blood donor clinics, 
Officers Information Centers and a 
multitude of other duties to help the 
war effort both at home and abroad. 
The Patriotic Salvage Corps was in- 
augurated to save waste and con- 
vert salvage into community and war 
service. Out of the system used for 
the Corps grew the famous Block 
Plan, which now serves in the resi- 
dential canvass for Community Chest 


and Red Cross. 
In the health field. the C.V.B. has 


organized emergency help in two 
polio epidemics, sent volunteers to 
well-baby clinics in the City Health 
Department, organized the White 
Cross Guild to serve the Winnipeg 
General Hospital. and this spring 
with a T.B. in the 
city’s largest ward. 


assisted survey 





As part of their program for pro- 
moting good citizenship, the C.V.B. 
was instrumental in starting a School 
for Citizenship, has presented innum- 
erable leadership courses and insti- 
tutes, public speaking courses and 
training sessions for volunteers, so 
that they may learn more about the 
community and how they may serve 
it better. 

Whenever an emergency 
the Bureau is on hand with volun- 
teers; during the flood of 1948 the 
Block Plan collected for flood relief, 
the Bureau office became a volunteer 
depot for the flood of 1950, and again 
this year volunteers served as clerical 
help for the European Flood Relief 
Fund. In 1950, the C.V.B. took a 
major part in the rehabilitation work 
after the flood, and by 1951 was 
moving into the field of preparation 
against any disaster by assisting in 
Civil Defence planning and recruit- 
ment. 


occurs, 


In the most recent annual report 
published by the Welfare Council, 
the Central Volunteer Bureau shows 
a total of 2,905 volunteers currently 
active, serving ninety-two different 
health and welfare agencies and com- 
munity giving approxi- 
mately 35,000 recorded hours of ser- 
vice. 


services, 


These people are serving ac- 
cording to their skills, the time they 
have available, and the opportunities 
open to them. They are doing every- 
thing from driving children to typing, 
from emergency nursing to directing 
plays, from woodworking to canvass- 
ing, wherever they are needed, and 
wherever there is no money to em- 
ploy a full-time person. 


Hundreds more volunteers have 


given of very special skills in service 


as members of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and on Committees. One Com- 
mittee has worked hard to establish 
Home Hospitality in Winnipeg for 
lonely young NATo trainees. An- 
other succeeded in pioneering recrea- 
tion services for senior citizens in 
the Greater Winnipeg area. Volun- 
teers organize tours to Red Feather 
agencies; many serve as_ speakers 
on topics of community concern 
to groups and organizations; one 
committee maintains an information 
list of all organizations and clubs in 
the city, and a Date Clearing Service 
for community use. The Education 
Committee plans specially designed 
training courses for volunteers, again 
using the skill of experts in various 
fields. 

The office is staffed by an Execu- 
tive Secretary, a stenographer and 
a secretary for the Block Plan, who 
migrates to the Community Chest and 
the Red Cross offices during their 
campaigns. Policy is determined by 
the board of the Welfare Council on 
recommendation of the Directorate 
of the C.V.B. The Executive Secre- 
tary has the status of a Division 
Secretary of the Council, and receives 
supervision from the Council Execu- 
tive Director. The Volunteer Bureau, 
is, as it were, a service arm of the 
Welfare Council and provides a re- 
source for volunteers, and gives a 
consultant matters per- 
taining to volunteer groups in the 
community. 


This is the background of the 
drama of a Volunteer Bureau. It 
can be so briefly summarized—but 
the history and the statistics do not 
begin to tell the vital human story 
that is enacted every day. 


service on 





CHILDREN’S AID NURSERY UNIT—MRS. J. |. STAR, C.V.B. VOLUNTEER 


is the strident 
These 
volunteers do not see themselves as 
the champions of our way of life, 
but their sense of responsibility and 


there 
democracy. 


As a start. 
challenge of 


participation is our safeguard against 
any tendency toward dictatorship, in 
that they are accepting the need to 
help others, and sharing intelligently 
in community planning and service. 
Take Mrs. H. for example. She 
wanted to teach handicrafts, and a 
correctional institution for girls 
needed a handicraft instructor. The 
C.V.B. brought the volunteer to the 
job. She did a good bit of work, 
and became more and more inter- 
ested in the problems of the institu- 


tion. She brought along a couple of 
friends and they became interested. 
They began to talk among an even 
wider circle, indicating that one of 
the primary needs 


was additional 


trained staff. Eventually, an advisory 


or auxiliary committee was set up, 
acquired some much-needed recrea- 
tional equipment, and by pressure of 
public opinion and sincere convic- 
tion persuaded the authorities to bud- 
get for additional staff. Mrs. H. was 
the alert, active and helpful volun- 
teer who served in that situation as 
the conscience of the community, and 
who took some responsibility for a 
problem that needed to be attacked. 





Volunteers serve as the interpre- 
ters of welfare agencies to the public 
One of the 
most outspoken proponents of the 


which supports them. 
essential teamwork of volunteers and 
professionals was once bitterly op- 
posed to developments in an agency 
with which He 


was sure that change would destroy 


he was associated. 
the meaning and value of the agency, 
and was particularly opposed to the 
of 
However, he was outvoted, and the 
He 
watched for a year, saw that the pro- 
gram improved, realized that he still 
had a very important part to play, 
and that he was able to do more and 


employment trained workers. 


changes were implemented. 


do a better job when his efforts were 
facilitated by a skilled staff. He is 
of the persuasive 
members of a roster of speakers avail- 


now one more 
able to explain what the twentieth 
century concept of charity and social 


welfare is all about. 


Volunteers still perform their origi- 
nal function of pioneering, of ini- 
tiating a project when they see 
need. During a civic celebration in 
Winnipeg, the C.V.B. was asked to 
plan a picnic for Old Age Pen- 


sioners; it was a great success. One 


a 


of the most popular features was the 
drive out to the park, and doing this 
enabled about three hundred volun- 
teer drivers to see for themselves the 
deplorable living conditions of so 
At least 
half that number of volunteers either 
wrote or telephoned to the C.V.B. 
office to report their mission accom- 


many of our senior citizens. 


plished and to urge that something 
A 


committee was set up, and resulted, 


be done to improve the situation. 


after study, in recreation clubs for 
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senior citizens being established in 
various parts of the city. Much re- 
to but volunteers 
have proven the need and indicated 
the solution. 


mains be done. 


Because they do not have to as- 
sume full responsibility for the opera- 
tion of a community service, volun- 
teers are able to give all their spare 
time to some single aspect of the 
work, and bring to it a freshness and 
spontaneity otherwise dulled by long 
or A simple 
example of this happened recently 
when a 


practise over-work. 
volunteer book-keeper was 
helping out in an emergency, and de- 
veloped a whole new system which 
clarified and simplified the books 
and accounts of the agency. She 
had _ the the interest and the 
skill to do this. and of course feels 


time, 


an almost parental affection for the 
agency and its financial problems as 
a result. Another example was when 
an eight year old child’s schooling 
was stopped following a terrible acci- 
dent which will confine her to hos- 
pital for two years. A retired teacher 
undertook to plan a correspondence 
course, encouraged the youngster and 
showed her how to use the books. 
The teacher reported last week that 
the child has completed Grade 
Il. The 
worked hospital staff could 
have helped in this way: the 


I and 


is ready for Grade over- 
never 
child 
has literally been given a new lease 
on life. 

One of the fundamental principles 
of the Central Volunteer Bureau 
that it is non-political and non-sec- 
tarian, and therefore has a wide in- 
fluence in strengthening the total 


community. Winnipeg is particular- 


is 


ly noted as a centre for many na- 





tional groups, and an organization 
which is open to all is a powerful 
medium for encouraging unity and 
good citizenship. Every one of the 
45 major ethnic groups is_repre- 
sented in the C.V.B. volunteer files, 
and their service together is a means 


of 


tolerance among them. 


promoting understanding and 


A central manning 
advantage 


pool has the 


over a_ miscellaneous 
catch-as-catch-can placement system 
in that it provides for the most ef- 
ficient recruiting, registration and 
classification of volunteers, offers a 
wide choice so that the best person 
may be selected for the job, gives 
with the maxi- 


mum value from expert teachers, and 


necessary training 
is able to demand and maintain high 
standards both from volunteers and 
agencies where they serve. 
Standards are important if the 
agency is to profit from volunteer's 
help, and if the volunteer is to bene- 
fit from the experience. From agen- 
cies, the C.V.B. asks the utmost co- 
operation; that the job be clearly ex- 
plained and intelligently supervised. 
that the working conditions be ade- 
quate and that due recognition be 
given to the volunteer. The volunteer 
is asked to be punctual and depend- 
able, to accept the discipline of the 
oflice to the 


and 


respect confiden- 


tiality of information she may acquire 
in the course of her duties. The quota 
of unsatisfactory placements is small, 


but if there is any need for adjust- 
ment the placement 
bureau is able to repair the situation 
without ill feeling. which could be 
awkward if the agency had to handle 
it alone. 


impersonal 


In becoming an integral part of 
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the operation of an agency, volun- 
teers become familiar with the prac- 
tical aspects of health, welfare and 
general community services. They 
are the informed nucleus of the pub- 
lic who support these services, and 
their value in terms of public rela- 
The 
its 
volunteers graduate from working 
half a day a week at an agency to 


tions can never be estimated. 
C.V.B. in Winnipeg has seen 


becoming a Committee member, from 
there to the Board of Directors and 
from membership on one Board to 
One C.V.B. 
volunteer has served in that cycle to 
the most responsible volunteer post 


high office in another. 


in the city, and now is back again 
working half a day a week at a chil- 
dren’s agency. She really knows her 
community and its problems. 

This is all citizenship in action; 
a Volunteer Bureau provides the 
means whereby the action is directed 
to the most useful ends, where the 
In 


fourteen years of operation the Win- 


community may be best served. 


nipeg Central Volunteer Bureau has 
made, through its membership, a 
very real contribution to the 
fare of Winnipeg, and an equally 
vital contribution to the concept of 


wel- 


good citizenship in a democratic 


society. 





Eve Spoke to a Stranger 


Megan 


HE Friendship Club of Edmon- 

ton is the liveliest social orga- 
nization in that sociable western city. 
More than a thousand members find 
the club so absorbing that its main- 
tenance and support is their major 
objective. 

Every member of the Friendship 
Club is over sixty years of age, but 
the club is no social service project. 
It does not depend on any welfare 
federation grant for help, and it is 
supported and operated primarily by 
its members. 

Four there was no 
Friendship Club. Since that time the 
club’s activities have set so satisfying 
a pattern that similar clubs have been 
organized in 
cities. 


years ago 


many other western 


The story of the club began one 
cold day in the late fall of 1948. Eve 
Henderson, known to her 
Edmonton CFRN radio audience as 
Helen Kent, had just finished an 
interview for her next day’s program 
with a V.I.P. at the Edmonton 
Y.M.C.A. She stood in the lounge to 
wrap herself up warmly before step- 
ping out into the icy wind. As she 
pulled on her gloves she noticed an 
old man pushing himself stiffly out 
of a chair. 


who is 


His coat was still unbut- 
toned and his ragged scarf hung 
loosely around his neck as he walked 
toward the door. 

Friendly gestures are as natural 
and involuntary to Eve as breathing. 
Impulsively she reached out and said. 


Smith 


“Here, let me fix your scarf before 
you go out in that cold!” 

Eve was startled at the shining 
look that responded to her words and 
at his eager answer. 

“Oh, I ain’t in no hurry if you got 
a minute to talk,” he said. 

Eve had been in a hurry, but she 
didn’t say so. She and the old man 
sat down. Eve could see he was not 
well nourished, but his main 
hunger was for someone to talk to, 
who would listen’ with 
interest to what he had to say. Eve’s 
natural his 


too 
someone 


friendliness drew out 


story. 

He lived in a room in a dilapidated 
house just off the center of the city. 
He came daily to the “Y’ to get warm 
and sit in the activity of the lounge. 
In the mornings he made tea on a 
one-ring gas plate and stood over 
a meagre heat register to drink it. 
Otherwise he spent the day drifting 
through the city. aimless and un- 
wanted. He didn’t seem to mind the 
lack of material comforts, but the 
loneliness obviously hurt. 

The following week Eve saw lonely 
old people everywhere. 

She saw old ladies sitting in the 
employment office, knowing full well 
them, but 
digging into their shabby bags to 


no one would employ 


show each other pictures of their 
She old 
dozing in the library; old people 
browsing through the stores day after 


grandchildren. saw men 
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day, not there to buy, but just for 
the human contact. 


She was buttonholed by an old 
lady who was solving her problem 
with unique direct action. Eve was 
going down the stairs in a depart- 
ment store when she saw her. The 
old lady was standing on the curved 
landing looking expectantly at the 
descending crowds. Eve passed close 
to her and smiled. The old lady's eyes 
focused on Eve, her feet moved for- 
ward and she fell into step. 

“Well, it’s your turn today, dear,” 
she said brightly. 

“My turn to what?” asked Eve, 
slowing her gait and putting her hand 
under the old lady’s elbow. 


“To talk to me,” said the old lady. 
“About once a month I come here 
and wait until I see someone with a 
friendly face. Then I invite them to 
have a chat with me. I usually stand 
on the stairs, because it’s harder for 
people to walk away when I first 
speak to them.” 

By the end of the week Eve was 
filled with compassion for the plight 
of lonely elderly people. It filled her 
thoughts by day and invaded her 
dreams at night. 

On October twentieth, 1948, she 
shared her concern with her radio 
audience. She told them about the 
lonely old people she had spoken to 
during her revealing week. 


“We must do something for these 


members of com- 
munity,” she told them. “They were 
the pioneers of our city and one of 
them could, and may be your father 
or your mother.” 


The “something” Eve suggested 
was a recreational and social center 


forgotten our 


A center where 
they could enjoy companionship and 
shared activity. A place where they 
felt they belonged because it belonged 
to them. 


“We, the women of this city, could 


make this dream come true,” she 
pleaded, “let’s do it!” 


for older citizens. 


The result was hundreds of letters 
from women’s clabs and individuals 
that said in effect, “Here we are, and 
we're willing.” 

Eve answered every letter. Then 
she started out on a speaking routine 
that took her before the memberships 
of service clubs, church groups and 
any other organizations that would 
listen to her. Men as well as women 
became aware of the preject she had 
in mind. 


Some dozens of talks, later a gen- 
eral meeting of interested persons 
was held to actually get the project 
underway and a committee was 
formed to find out what other cities 
do for their older citizens. 


Elderly folks’ activities at Van- 
couver’s Gordon House and in the 
Toronto Second Mile Club were in- 
vestigated, and the mechanics of 
clubs for elderly persons in the 
United States were studied. 


The final set-up of the club, how- 
ever, was entirely original. 

In March, 1949, less than six 
months after it was envisioned, a 
club for citizens of Edmonton who 
are over sixty years of age was 
launched. 

A large club room in the Recrea- 
tion Commission Building, in the 
center of the city, was secured for use 
three afternoons and one night a 
week. Furniture was promised, and 





supplies such as cups and saucers 
and teapots had been donated. 

The first get-together party was 
planned at the Recreation Hall and 
one hundred and twenty-five invita- 
tions were sent out to old age pen- 
sioners living in the central part of 
the city. To make the gathering more 
personal each guest was invited by a 
special hostess for the evening. Each 
hostess took eight guests under her 
wing. 

Here of first 
guests describes her reaction to the 
the of that 


is how those 


one 


invitation and events 
evening: 

“My invitation was signed by a 
Mrs. Abbott,” says Mrs. L. Lennox. 
“| didn’t know who she was and at 
first | thought | wouldn't go. Then 
| thought it would be pretty rude not 
to after she'd been nice enough to 
ask me. so | went. And I’ve been 
thankful ever since that I did. It just 
started a new life for me! 


“Mrs. 


other ladies and a gentleman 


Ww 


Abbott was talking to two 


wl 


wen ! 
to 


them just like I was visiting in her 


arrived and she introduced me 
own home. There were chairs around 
the room and sat down and she 
brought other groups over to 


We were all a little bit 


reserved | guess you'd call us. None 


we 
meet 


us. shy 


of us went out among people much 
know i 


in those days | 


didn’t! 


“When the hall filled up, though, 


somebody 


guess, | 
; 


played a real lively tune 
on the piano and we all formed up 
a congo line. Everybody was laugh- 
ing and no one felt strange after that. 


“We had 


dancing and 


a lovely supper and 


community — singing. 
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Then Mrs. Henderson told us about 
the club. 


“She told us it was ours if we 
wanted it and asked us what we were 
going to call it. Well, lots of names 
were suggested, but we finally just 
unanimously decided to call it the 
Friendship Club. We all felt that 
was just the right name for it.” 
And that was when the club was 
officially handed over by those who 
had envisioned it, to those to whom 
it belonged Edmonton 


citizens of sixty years and more. 


to lonely 


However, the sponsors didn’t just 
hand over the club and wash their 
hands of all the complexities of run- 


ning it. A board of directors con- 


sisting of representatives from ser- 
vice groups, churches, and other com- 
munity organizations and interested 
individuals stands behind the elected 


officers of the club. 

No ys any dues in the 
Friendship Club. Funds for such 
things as tea in the afternoons are 
raised in a variety of ways, one 
which is the collection box. The box 
is an inconspicuous fixture in the 
club room. Members put into it what 
they can afford and no one knows 
what the other contributes. 


one pays 


Through the Board of Directors 
various organizations take on the job 
of providing entertainment for eve- 
ning gatherings. This plan has re- 
sulted in good concerts with top 
ranking talent, bingo games, movies. 
folk 


It also results in 


dances, magic shows and 
dancing displays. 
some very special suppers for the 
members, since a visiting club in 
charge of an evening also provides 


the food. 





The Board reserves the right to plan 
the Club birthday party, the Christ- 
mas festival and the annual picnic. 

The Friendship Club’s stage pro- 
duction is everybody’s business. 

Each show is an original produc- 
tion written around the special talents 
of the members. Auditions are held 
for the talent. A production commit- 
tee, headed each year so far by Jack 
Unwin, veteran theatrical producer 
and staffed with theater-wise 
viduals, writes the script. 


indi- 


Younger actors in the community 
are often asked to join the cast to 
round out the show. Sometimes they 
are a little dubious the first time 
they’re asked. 


“Well... Ill help if I can,” Rod- 
ney, a promising young actor, told 
Eve but he added dubiously, “Are 
you sure they're not biting off more 
than they can chew?” 


Along abou e third rehearsa 
Along about the third rek l 
Rodney was heard to say, “I’m proud 


to be in this show! 


I just hope I’m 
good enough to be asked again next 


year.” 


The Friendship Club’s first pro- 
duction ran for three nights and 
more than three hundred persons had 
to be turned away from the doors. 
The next year they increased the 
number of performances to four. 
Last year it ran for a week and they 
still had to turn people away. 

A copper bottomed frying pan has 
been donated as the club’s “Oscar”. 
Each year the name of the best “ham 
actor” is engraved on the bottom. 


The Edmonton Recreation Theater 
seats only about four hundred per- 
sons. The Club is often asked why it 


EVE HENDERSON 


doesn’t put the show on in a larger 
hall. The answer is that the actors 
couldn’t be heard in a larger place. 
But the most important reason is that 
the actors wouldn’t feel at home away 
from the “Rec”. 


The Club’s dishes and supplies are 
there. Members who are not actually 
in the shows make tea for the actors 
between and prepare little 
suppers for the after theater parties. 
The Rec is a friendly, familiar place. 

“It’s like having Mrs. Henderson 
on the stage with us during a show.” 
one of them explained. 


scenes 


Originally Eve had not intended 
playing in any Friendship Club pro- 
duction. But her first assignment 
came while the production commit- 
tee was planning the first show. The 
production was being built around 
the idea of a stranded theatrical 
troupe as the best vehicle in which to 





show off the old people’s talents. The 
mythical troupe was to take refuge in 
“Mrs. O’Hara’s Boarding House”. 

“And you'll be Mrs. O'Hara,” said 
Jack Unwin. 

Eve looked up. Jack’s pencil was 
pointing at her. She pleaded a more 
than busy schedule already, but her 
protest died when he explained why 
she, particularly, was needed. 

“The old folks won’t be nervous if 
you re up there with them,” he said. 

The Show is one of the highlights 
of the year in Edmonton. But rank- 
ing just as high with the members 
is the Club’s annual picnic. 

The picnic is the Board’s treat, and 
good food, fresh air, music, singing 
and dancing on the green are all 
on the agenda. Plans are carefully 
laid and every member who can pos- 
sibly make it attends. 

Romance ending in marriage has 
come to three couples since the Club 
was formed. Which isn't surprising. 
The members are comely 
enough. And the men 


women 
well, as one 
old lady said with a twinkle in her 
eye, “The Club’s good for them. An 
old man living by himself is apt to 
get a little about himself 
he’s woman's 


careless 
under a 
occasionally.” 


unless eye 

A meeting of the Friendship Club 
is something to spruce up for. 

Day to day activities in the club 
rooms cover a lot of ground and 
more than just fill in the hours for 
the members. The chess game is an 
institution, undisturbed except for 
tea to the players. The elderly folk 
chat or read, attend handicraft ses- 
sions, which include painting lessons, 
or join in a mutual project, such as 


quilting for the Red Cross. Two blind 
members play a regular game of 
cribbage with their braille cards. 

The need for such a club has been 
demonstrated by the numbers seek- 
ing membership. The central unit 
now has a waiting list, and similar 
groups have been organized through- 
out the various districts of the wide- 
spread city of Edmonton. In Alberta, 
Lacombe and Wainright have Friend- 
ship Clubs, and Calgary is planning 
one. Elsewhere there are two in Sas- 
katoon and two in Regina. The urge 
to form Friendship Clubs is spread- 
ing. 


It’s a wonderful thing,” 
old folks and 


their actions. 


For instance, last summer Mrs. 
Galbraith’s son in Toronto offered his 
mother a one way ticket to go and 
stay with him in the eastern city. 
Mrs. Galbraith turned down the offer. 
She did go for a visit, but she re- 
turned to Edmonton. 


say the 
demonstrate it with 


“Three years ago I'd have jumped 


at the chance,” says Mrs. Galbraith. 
“I was so lonely. I used to sit in my 
room and cry and cry. Since the 
Friendship Club started | haven’t had 
any time to sit around feeling sorry 
for myself. | enjoyed my visit in 
Toronto, but I had to be back in 
Edmonton for the Show.” 


With a husband, a 
versity, a 


uni- 
married daughter, two 
grandchildren, and a career, Mrs. 
Charles Henderson is a busy woman 
with her own affairs. But she’s a 
mainstay on the Friendship Club 
Board of Directors,, attends club 
meetings and affairs, and is fiercely 
protective of its members. 


son in 





Haiti's Marbial Valley — 1953 


Elisabeth 


O GO from Port-au-Prince to the 

Marbial Valley, you may travel 
by jeep, truck or horseback. In 
the latter strike out by 
yourself across the hills, ride for ten 
or twelve hours and arrive in Mar- 
bial exhausted, breathless and _hallt- 
blinded by the dazzling sun, but with 
imperishable memories of the gentle 
friendliness of the people you have 
encountered along the way. There is 
no road and you are forced for a 
considerable distance to pick your 
way amongst the mud holes of the 
river bed. By jeep it takes three and 
a half hours, and by truck eight hours 
before you catch your first glimpse 
of the Marbial Valley, which has at- 


tracted so 


case, you 


many men and women 
from all parts of the world. Before 
reaching the UNesco Center, a mere 
glance at the naked rocks and the 
seemingly barren soil shows the basic 
causes for the poverty from which 
the people of Marbial are trying to 
emerge. 

The Center is a neat and simple 
oasis surrounded by greenery. One 
room of the main building is devoted 
to the primary school; another is for 
the teaching of adults, and a third 
for domestic science classes for ado- 
lescents. 

A paved court leads to two smaller 
buildings: a workshop where peas- 
ants spend their free time to braid 
squares of sisal or weave baskets, and 
a clinic where they may come for 
advice and treatment by the doctor 


Guilard 


or the nurse. At the end of the 
courtyard is a building containing 
the dining room, kitchen, and two 
small rooms, one for the Director of 


the Center and one for visitors. 


The team consists of the Director, 
Mr. Emanuel Gabriel Jean-Francois, 
of two teachers, an agronomist, a 
visiting nurse and a professor of 
home economics. All of them are 
Haitians. Until recently, a doctor 
came twice a week from the Hospital 
of Jacmel; he is now replaced by a 
young probationer who lives in Mar- 
bial. Early this year the Food and 
Agriculture Organization sent ar 
American expert io help the agro- 
nomist in his fight against erosion. 
Another team set up in the small 
village of Lafont, between Jacmel 
and Marbial, and consisting of a 
Haitian professor and his assistant, 
trains instructors with the help of 
the personnel at Marbial. 


The Pilot Project from the begin- 
ning represented an unlimited chal- 
lenge. The purpose was to help the 
peasants in one of the poorest regions 
of Haiti, typical of many areas in 
the world—to achieve a better life; 
to introduce education; to give the 
better educated a sense of responsi- 
bility 
neighbors. 


toward their less developed 


For vears. the soil had been de- 


teriorating day by day from natural 
y faulty 
methods of cultivation. The 40,000 


eravated by 


erosion, age 
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people of the Valley, mostly illiterate, 
lived in isolation as well as misery. 
After three years of work, great 
gains have been made but the basic 
problem of the soil itself has not 
been solved. _ Better 
methods of cultivation have been in- 
troduced and are being adopted by 
more and more of the peasants. They 
do not need to be persuaded of the 
importance of preserving the soil; 
their lives depend upon it. It 
harder to convince them to adopt the 
drastic methods which are necessary. 


completely 


1s 


Anyone who knows of the devo- 
tion of these people to their tradi- 
tions, of their stubbornness in cling- 
ing to the family plot, even if it is 
arid and unproductive, will have a 
clue to the difficulties in persuading 
them to let this land lie fallow and 
to cultivate other plots, distant from 
where their forebears are buried. For 
these reasons, the work goes slowly 
by the providing of practical exam- 
ples, persuasion, patient teaching, the 
development of a sense of responsi- 
bility. This is not the most rapid 
way, but it is the most certain, for 
the peasant, once convinced, whole- 
heartedly adopts the better methods. 

There is a meeting each week of 
the entire team to discuss both the 
gains and the setbacks, and the les- 
sons these teach for future activities. 
Each specialist calls for and obtains 
the practical assistance of his col- 
leagues: the nurse, for example, con- 
cerned about the ailments resulting 
from an excessively starchy diet, par- 
ticularly among the children, asks all 


the others to help in her campaign 


for better nutrition. She undertakes 
to explain to everyone who comes to 


the clinic, and to all the families she 
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visits in the hills, the urgency of add- 
ing vegetables and fruit to their daily 
diet. The agronomist cooperates by 
encouraging the farmers to cultivate 
kitchen gardens. The household 
economist provides appetizing recipes 
which make these neglected foods 
attractive. The children in the ex- 
perimental school are taught to grow 
greens and root vegetables in their 
garden. 


This little team. however, cannot 
reach individually each of the 40,000 
people, and to attain the goal set by 
the Haitian Government and Unesco, 
the peasants themselves must provide 
leadership. Thus the most advanced 
students have become active members 
of their own communities, passing 
on the teaching they have received, 
the principles of hygiene and _first- 
aid, practical methods of animal hus- 
bandry, agriculture and soil conser- 
vation, handicrafts, the elements of 
reading and writing, etc. When the 
day arrives for all the experts to 
leave, the peasants will be expected 
to carry on the work. 

The first native instructors trained 
at Marbial have already proved so 
competent that it was decided to 
create a school at Lafont. 
Three groups have already graduated 
from Lafont. The first is at work in 
Marbial itself; the second is training 
sixteen young people for the develop- 
ment of the Artibonite Valley, and 
six for a center at Petit Goave; the 
third, which has just finished its 
schooling, of six young 
people from Artibonite province and 
four from the Bureau for Adult Edu- 
cation. Other provinces of Haiti are 
also calling upon the Pilot Project to 
train instructors. 


second 


consists 





Returning to their own villages. 
these native teachers, respected by 
their neighbors, assume leadership 
in the making of local improvements. 
Each one, with the support of the 
most energetic villagers, undertakes 
the. work of soil conservation, de- 
velopment of water resources, im- 
provement of roads, the building of 
markets, dispensaries or local funda- 
mental education centres. 


During my visit, I watched the 
building of a dispensary at Montagne 
La Voute, an isolated village on top of 
a hill, whose people had never seen a 
doctor. The villagers themselves pro- 
vided all the materials; 
men turned to the unfamiliar work of 
masonry while the women provided 
meals for the teams of workers. Since 
that time, the inhabitants of Mon- 
tagne La Voute have built an adult 
education center, a market, and are 
now providing a fresh water supply 
for the village. 


necessary 


It was planned from the beginning 
that the most capable members of the 
community would take an active part 
in the direction of the Pilot Project 


when their training was sufficiently 
far advanced. A regional committee, 
chosen by election, has already been 
constituted. The seriousness with 
which these new leaders are meeting 
their problems, the determination 
which each one brings to his work, 
constitute the greatest success for the 
Pilot Project. Every month, the Mar- 
bial team meets with this committee. 
The Director sums up the work of 
the past few weeks and every member 
reports on what he has been able to 
do. In the general discussion which 
follows, the committee members ex- 
press the points of view and the needs 
of the communities they represent. 
The specific methods for solving 
problems which have arisen are de- 
cided upon then and there. These 
monthly meeetings permit the re- 
gional representatives both to  in- 
crease their own knowledge and to 
make effective contributions to the 
activities of the Center. This augurs 
well for the future of Marbial, of 
Haiti, and of other regions in the 
world, which will benefit from a 
study of the Pilot Project. (Unesco) 
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Parasite Communities of 


Newfoundland 


William C. Wonders 


HE Newfoundland of tradition 

is changing rapidly. For cen- 
turies settlement was based upon the 
fishery. This plus the inhospitable 
interior of the island effected a strik- 
ingly peripheral settlement pattern. 
Even today, 90% of the population 
still lives on or near the coast, but 
no longer is the sea the sole source 
of the 
trans-island railway ago, 


Completion of 
50 


opened the interior to exploitation. 


livelihood. 
years 


Development of forest and mineral 
resources by large companies di- 
rected attention increasingly to the 
interior and particularly to western 
Newfoundland. Settlements of the 
“company town” type were estab- 
lished and employment possibilities 
drew people into the area. The major 
centers thus established were Grand 
Falls on the Exploits River, Corner 
Brook on Humber Arm of the Bay of 
Islands, Buchans in the interior, and 
Aguathuna on the Port au Port Pen- 
insula. The first two were mill towns 
for the pulp and paper industry, the 
latter two mining centers (of lead- 
zinc, and limestone, respectively). In 
recent years the construction of Har- 


Field, the U.S.A.F. at 


Stephenville on Bay St. George may 


mon base 


be regarded as a similar development 
insofar as its effects on settlement are 


concerned. The coming of large 


companies resulted in the major chal- 


lenge to the predominance of the 
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fishing industry, the coastal settle- 
ments, and the Avalon Peninsula. 
The company towns brought with 
them many problems hitherto un- 
known in Newfoundland. The most 
noteworthy was the growth of “para- 
site communities” nearby, over which 
the companies had no direct control. 
There were several reasons for such 
developments. A major factor was 
the lack of sufficient housing in the 
company townsites to provide for the 
needs of the community, or in the 
case of the air base, the lack of re- 
sponsibility to provide permanent 
housing for civilians. A very im- 
portant factor in Newfoundland was 
the traditional dislike of the 
vidual for paying rent or taxes, re- 
gardless of how nominal they might 
be. This dislike was reflected in a 
reluctance to assume any collective 
municipal responsibility and the de- 
termination of each man to “be his 


indi- 


own boss”. To these should be added 
the attraction of the new town for 
non-company employees who came as 
small shopkeepers, or part-time work- 
ers, or merely hangers-on. They were 
excluded by the legislature from the 
townsite because of the cost of meet- 
ing the company’s minimum building 
requirements, or because of com- 
pany policy. 

Buchans and Aguathuna, unlike the 
other company towns, do not have 
parasite communities appended to 





In the case of the former, its 
remote situation on the interior bar- 
rens and the fact that a private com- 
pany-owned railway provides the 
only land communication with the 
rest of the island, have combined 
with stringent company policy to ex- 
clude non-employees from the area. 
At Aguathuna, quarrying is highly 
mechanized and seasonal so that the 
work force is comparatively small. 
Fishing-farming settlements already 
existed in the area to provide labor 
when necessary, but have been little 
disturbed by the company’s activities. 


them. 


The immediate local effect of the 
establishment of company towns in 
most cases was to create settlements 
where none had existed previously. 
Examples of this are Buchans and 
Aguathuna, Grand Falls and its para- 
site community Windsor, Corner 
Brook and its parasite communities 
Corner Brook West and Corner 
Brook East. In others, the establish- 


ment of company towns imparted a 
new character to already existing set- 
tlements in the area. People from the 
fishing community of Curling and the 


of Humbermouth 
an additional source of em- 
ployment in Corner Brook. The air 
base at Stephenville incorporated 
much farm land, completely displaced 
the former centre of that farming- 
fishing settlement, and transformed 
it into a parasite community depend- 
ent for its existence upon the base. 

With the growth of 
towns and parasite communities, 
many problems emerged. Compared 
with the well ordered planned expan- 
sion of the townsite, the parasite 
community grew in confusion, each 


railway 
found 


centre 


company 


newcomer building wherever. and in 
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whatever manner he chose. Dwel- 
lings, the majority only shacks, were 
crammed almost atop one another in 
some sectors, while in others they 
were spaced at great distances into 
the The 
contrast between the two communi- 
ties became more and more pro- 
nounced, a contrast reflected in the 
hostility of the inhabitants. Those 
within the townsite disdained the 
shacktown their borders, and 
those outside the townsite regarded it 
with equal contempt as a symbol of 
servitude and snobbery. 


Although the two communities 
seem to have widened the gap be- 
tween them, in actuality their inter- 
dependence has increased. The town- 
site was unable to expand its hous- 
ing facilities sufficiently rapidly to 
meet increasing labor needs in some 
The Corner Brook mill for 
example, draws most of its employees 
from outside the townsite, 50% 
coming from Corner Brook West 
alone. The Stephenville air base relies 
on labor from outside its limits to 
meet not only construction and repair 
needs, but many services and clerical 
requirements also. Only Grand Falls 
is largely independent of its parasite 
community in the direct operations of 
the company. Another example of 
interlocking interests in the com- 
munities is the growth of commercial 
establishments in the parasite com- 
munity. This is particularly striking 
in Corner Brook West and in Wind- 
sor. In both cases, through necessity, 
the company has permitted certain 
stores, to be established within town- 
site limits, but high building stan- 
dards again restricted this develop- 
ment. 


surrounding countryside. 


on 


cases. 


The small businessman often 





was forced to locate in the parasite 
community. Lacking any company 
subsidy, many proved to be aggres- 
sive merchants who challenged their 
larger competitors in the townsite. 
Gradually they have improved their 
stock and until 
have large businesses. 


stores now many 
Though the 
commercial functions of the company 
towns continue, the local population, 
including most townsite people, usual- 
ly shops as much in the parasite com- 
munity as in the company town. The 
increasing interdependence is _ re- 
in the establishment of 
privately owned bus service between 


flected also 


the communities. 


Continued growth of the parasite 
communities with total disregard for 
any restrictions, building, sanitary or 
otherwise, and the complete absence 
of even the basic public services, in- 
evitably has precipitated crises. In 
Windsor, in Corner Brook West, and 
to a large degree in Corner Brook 
East, living conditions became so de- 
plorable that collective action became 
necessary for the communities. 
Alarmed officials in St. John’s saw 
incorporation as the only solution to 
the problem. Against strong local 
opposition, this step was enacted as 
recently as 1942 for Windsor and 
Corner Brook West (which thus be- 
came the first incorporated town out- 
side the capital), and in 1948 for 
Corner Brook East. Even in Stephen- 


ville, increasing local problems have 
forced the establishment of a_busi- 


nessman’s association. 

Antagonism to taxation and regu- 
lation is still strong in the newly in- 
corporated parasite communities and 
only limited can be pro- 
vided. The companies have furnished 


services 


electricity and water where a surplus 
is available. In fact, integration of 
the communities, company and para- 
site, is proceeding slowly but inevit- 
ably, despite opposition from both 
camps. Since the companies have ex- 
pressed a desire to concentrate solely 
upon business and withdraw gradual- 
ly from town administration, it is evi- 
dent that amalgamation of company 
and parasite communities is but a 
question of time. (Stephenville will 
remain separate from the air base, of 
course). 


The coming of the large companies 
to western Newfoundland is thus sig- 
nificant in another sense. Against the 
centuries-old ‘tradition of independ- 
ence and private ownership without 
taxation, the outlook of the property 
holder gradually is being changed. 
This change is being effected slowly 
and against bitter opposition, but 
whether it takes place in company 
town or parasite community, it is 
resulting in the development of a new 
sense of municipal responsibility in 
Newfoundland. 


(Reprinted from 
Community Planning Review). 





The Canada 
nounces that applications for The 


Foundation an- 


Canadian Amateur Hockey Associa- 
tion scholarships in drama, paint- 
ing and musical composition will 
be accepted until October 20, 1953. 
Enquiries should be addressed to 
The Director, The Canada Found 


tion, 56 Sparks Street, Ottawa, 





Ontario. 














Is Farm Forum Educational? 
Ruth I. McKenzie 


Forum educational? 


I Farm 


This question came up again 
and again at the National Farm 
Radio Forum Conference held at 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, last May. 


The question was first raised at 
the National Farm Forum. Board 
meeting the day before the con- 
ference when members of the Man- 
agement Committee of the UNEsco 
Farm Forum Research project met 
with the Board. The Research 
Committee did not make a formal 
report to the Board. Instead they 
raised some questions about Farm 
Forum and of their 
individual impressions as a result 
of the Unesco study. The research 
project was initiated by UNEsco 
in 1951 and was directed by a 
Management Committee set up by 


gave some 


the CAAE. 
representatives 
CAAE, 


Federation 


The Committee had 
on it from the 
the CBC, the Canadian 
of Agriculture and 
Canadian and 
colleges. 

The Committee Chairman, O. J. 
W. Shugg, told the Board that the 
study had been completed and had 
been sent to Unesco headquarters 
in Paris for publication this fall. 
He pointed out that the purpose 
of the study was to explain to 
other countries how Farm Forum 
worked and to find out whether 
its techniques might be useful in 
other countries. It was never in- 
tended to be the solution for the 
problems of Farm 
Forum, Mr. Shugg said, but the 
historical would throw 


some universities 


domestic 


section 


Carl Hutchinson, Educational Director, Ohio Farm Bureau, and Mr. and Mrs. John Farrell, 
Kerns Corner Forum, Haldemand County, Ontario, at N.F.R.F. Conference, Niagara Falls, 
May 21-22, 1953. 
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light on these problems. It would 
serve to re-focus attention on the 
project as a whole and would 
throw light on the strengths and 
weaknesses of Farm Forum. 

Jack Sword, who acted as Busi- 
ness Administrator for the UNEsco 
Committee, outlined some of the 
principles that had guided the re- 
search planning. It had _ been 
necessary, he said, to ask certain 
questions such as: Is Farm Forum 
worth while? Is it educational? 
Is it contributing leaders to the 
farm movement or to the com- 
munity? What effect is it having 
on individual Farm Forum mem- 
bers? 

The Committee members who 
spoke later, did not say what 
answers had been found to these 
questions but when the discussion 
became general, some of the Na- 
tional Farm Forum Board mem- 
bers expressed their opinions. Dr. 
KE. A. Corbett, formerly Director 
of the CAAE, said, “For many 
years people have associated edu- 
cation with classrooms and class- 
room techniques. There may be a 
question in the minds of some of 
the Unesco Committee members 
whether the fumbling and stumb- 
ling efforts of people without their 
educational advantages is educa- 
tion. | believe it is.” 

James Bird, an Ontario farmer 
who is Vice-Chairman of the On- 
tario Farm Forum Council, said 
that many people in his Forum 
had had a considerable change of 
opinion as a result of Farm Forum 
discussions. They had developed 
a national and international out- 
look, he said. 





NATIONAL FARM RADIO 

FORUM TOPICS 1953-54 

November Series 

Nov. 2: The Ag. Rep. and the 
Farmer 

Nov. 9: Partners All 

Nov. 16: Challenge of Dairy 
Substitutes 

Nov. 23: Fourth Night Feature— 
Regional Broadcasts 

December Series 

Nov. 30: The Struggle for Men’s 
Minds 

Dec. 7: Citizens of Tomorrow 

Dec. 14: Telling the Farmer’s 
Story 

Dec. 21: Fourth Night Feature 

January Series 

Jan. 4: What’s the Ideal Farm 
Organization ? 

Jan. 11: The Farm Price Trend 

Jan. 18: Stop, Look and Listen 

Jan. 25: Fourth Night Feature 

February Series 

Feb. 1: Barriers to Trade 

Feb. 8: What Grade, Madam? 

Feb. 15: A Farm Policy in Rela- 
tion to Production 

Feb. 22: Fourth Night Feature 

March Series 

Mar. 1: The School Tax Rate 

Mar. 8: Safety on the Farm 

Mar. 15: From Under the Earth 

Mar. 22: Fourth Night Feature 





On the subject of leadership, 
Roy Grant, Secretary of the Mari- 
time Federation of Agriculture, 
expressed the view that some 
Forums were developing leaders 
while others were not. 


The Board Chairman, Dr. H. 
H. Hannam, who is President of 
the Canadian Federation of Agri- 





culture, said that any member of 
his home Forum could lead dis- 
cussion due to experience in Farm 
Forum and he thought there must 
be hundreds of Forums like it. 

It was pointed out by John Friz- 
zell, Manitoba Farm Form Secre- 
tary, that regardless of Farm 
Forum’s accomplishments, it has 
not been too successful in the West. 
“Western agricultural leaders are 
not interested in Farm Forum and 
we must find a solution for that 
problem.” 

Mr. Shugg said he thought the 
westerners had been somewhat 
ahead of the East in farm organi- 
zation development when Farm 
Forum started. Western Canada 
had gone through a phase of de- 
velopment in farm organization. 
Perhaps the East was more ready 
for study groups at that time and 
“perhaps we didn’t make a strong 
enough effort to involve the lead- 
ers of Western Canada when 
Farm Forum was started”. 

In the 2-day conference that fol- 
lowed this meeting these three 
questions kept recurring: Is Farm 
Forum educational? Is it produc- 
ing leadership? How can we get 
a better response from the West? 


In his opening address to the 
conference, Chairman H. H. Han- 
nam asked, “Has Farm Forum 
thrown up as many leaders as it 
should”? He went on to say, “We 
don’t know, but we do know there 
are many at this conference who 
have been developed through Farm 
Forum. If we haven't enough 
leadership in rural Canada, one 
reason is because the farm and co- 
operative movement have de- 
veloped so fast the last few years. 


Think how many offices have had 
to be filled. These movements have 
been developing faster that we 
have been developing leadership, 
but we can’t lay this on the door- 
step of Farm Forum”. 

Why isn’t Farm Forum larger? 
Dr. Hannam said he_ thought 
Canadians did not put the zeal into 
a program that Americans do. “In 
the United States, if they decide 
on a program they drive at it. In 
Canada we're cautious.” 

Later in the session, the Pro- 
vincial Farm Forum Secretaries 
participated in a lively round-table 
discussion on “Farm Forum Pros- 
pects.” The, panel was chaired by 
C. A. Douglas, Director of Agri- 
cultural Extension for Nova 
Scotia. 

P.E.I. Secretary Lincoln Dewar 
led off the discussion by asking 
“Why do we want Farm Forum? 
We should keep in mind _ that 
people are itching for many things 
they’re not willing to scratch for.” 
He said that the unsatisfactory 
economic conditions of the 1930's 
had sparked the need for Farm 
Forum, but “where do we wish to 
go now?” 

John Frizzell of Manitoba ex- 
pressed the opinion that “the rea- 
son for Farm Forum has changed. 
Economic problems are not so 
pressing now. If Farm Forum had 
started ten years earlier it would 
have been more successful in the 
West. People now need to learn to 
live in a community socially and 
farmers need all-round develop- 
ment.” 

Glenn Smiley, who represented 
Alberta on the panel, said “Farm 
Forum is a stimulation for the in- 





dividual. We might say our pur- 
pose is to stimulate ideas, train 
and find leaders, and encourage 
discussion. As to how far we have 
accomplished these things varies 
across the Dominion.” 

The Ontario Secretary Clifford 
Waite brought up the problem of 
card playing. “We are very cons- 
cious that some of our groups are 
not adult education groups but 
just euchre and gossip groups. We 
feel responsible for seeing that 
more reading is done by our 
groups and that we provide more 
leadership training.” 

The closing remarks of the cori- 
ference were made by Dr. Corbett 
who referred to this round-table 
discussion as evidence of the 
leadership that has been developed 
in Farm Forum. 

The special speaker at the con- 
ference luncheon was Miss Flo- 
rence Reynolds, Information and 
Educational Officer of F.A.O.’s 
North American Regional Office in 
Washington. In her very stimu- 
lating address, Miss Reynolds 
stressed the importance of better 
food distribution and the part 
Farm Forum can play in this. 

“Governments of the world mus! 
come together to face the common 
problem of distributing our food 
surpluses,” Miss Reynolds said. 
“Governments cannot act without 
the support of their people and 
this support should come from the 
producers of the food—the farm- 


ers. Only an informed farm pub- 


lic can correctly advise its govern- 
ment, and Canada’s farmers. 
thanks to Farm Forum. are the 
best informed in the world.” 








CITIZENS’ FORUM TOPICS, 
1953-54 


THIS MODERN AGE 
Oct.15 IS PROFESSIONALISM RUIN- 
ING CANADIAN SPORTS? 
22 CENSORSHIP: SAFEGUARD 
OR MENACE? 
29 DO PARENTS HAVE ENOUGH 
SAY IN EDUCATION? 
1S THE CITY DESTROYING 
OUR PIONEER VIRTUES? 
12 IN THE NEWS: Forum on an 
important current issue. 


A GLANCE AT OURSELVES 

Nov.19 CANADA: ONE NATION? Do 
our regional loyalties come 
first? 

26 HOW MUCH DOES ‘PUBLIC 
OPINION” INFLUENCE 
GOVERNMENT BETWEEN 
ELECTIONS? 

THE STRUGGLE FOR MEN’S 
MINDS. What aspects of 
Western life will make the 
strongest appeal to other 
peoples? 

WHAT HAVE THE LAST TEN 
YEARS DONE TO US 
SPIRITUALLY? 

WHAT PEOPLE SAY: A re- 
port on forum opinion across 
the nation (half-hour broad- 
cast). 


YEAR ASSESSMENT 
WHAT DO WE WANT FROM 
TELEVISION? 

14 SHOULD YOUTH BE MORE 
ADVENTUROUS? 

21 #§S THE WHITE COLLAR 
WORKER THE FORGOTTEN 
MAN? 

28 IN THE NEWS: Forum on an 
important current issue. 


LOOKING ABROAD 

Feb. 4 OUR AID TO UNDERDEVEL- 
OPED COUNTRIES. Is the 
present program Western 
window dressing? 

11 LOOK HERE, NEIGHBOUR! 
What Canadians and Ameri- 
cans might say to each other. 

18 “TRADE, NOT AID’. What 
course of action for Canada 
and the United States? 

25 IN THE NEWS: Forum on an 
important current issue. 


DO CANADIANS AGREE? 
Mar. 4 WHAT HEALTH PLAN FOR 
CANADIANS? 

11 CAN WE GIVE EVERY CAN- 
ADIAN CHILD AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY IN EDUCA- 
TION? 

SHOULD LABOUR HAVE THE 
RIGHT TO STRIKE IN PUB- 
LIC SERVICES? 

IN THE NEWS: Forum on an 
important current issue. 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: A re- 
port on forum opinion across 
the nation (half-hour broad- 
cast). 











Joint Union Institute 


A. L. Hepworth 


y was a unique occasion. It was a 
historical event in the march of 
organized labour. It was a little bit 
different, this coming together of the 
oldest and newest of Canada’s Con- 
gresses of Labour in the First Halifax 
Joint Union Institute. Closely follow- 
ing the pattern of C.C.L. Institutes 
that has become popular with our 
membership, this event was held in 
the Vocational High School on Sat- 
urday and Sunday, May 2 and 3, 
1953. 
They 
unions of 


came, 135 strong, from 
the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada and the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, craft unions 
and industrial unions, national and 
international, Federal locals and 
chartered C.C.L. locals. Good labour 
men and women all, they studied to- 
gether in six courses, and found that 
their different backgrounds served to 
enrich the learning experience of the 
classroom. One dominant theme ran 
through the reports of the course 
secretaries as they gave their findings 
at the general assembly on Sunday 
afternoon: in their words — 
“These two great labour Congresses 
work together”: “We broke 
through the ‘iron curtain’ this week- 
end 


own 
can 


through this educational exper- 
ience we find we have a lot in com- 
mon’; “One of the greatest things 
in the life of Halifax labour, we 
feel we made history” and “There 
should be more of these joint edu- 
cation conferences”. In addition, 
course secretaries had high praise 


for the classroom arrangements, 
the leaders and the content of the 


courses. 


An evaluation Session tackled the 
questions: Where do we go from 
What future pro- 
and Meeting in 


here? about 


grams action ? 
eleven “buzz” groups, all unionists 
turned the searchlight on this In- 
stitute, to see what there was in it 
that might be repeated. There was 
enthuiastic that Hali- 
fax could do with two such insti- 
tutes each Instead of two 
week-enders, came out in 
favour of a four-day school, others 
for a one summer 
There should be more taking part 
in each course and lady members and 
members of the lodges of the 
ladies’ auxiliaries should be urged 
to attend. Full success of the Hali- 
fax Institute would depend to a 
great extent on how thoroughly and 
how well the members put their class- 
room learning and 


agreement 


year. 
some 


week school. 


experience to 
work in their locals, said one group. 
Another called for advance distribu- 
tion of literature so that members 
could prepare themselves for the 
courses they proposed to take, echo- 
ing a feeling prevalent at all week- 
end schools that more time is needed 
to cover the ground staked out. “Par- 
ticipation” was another key word 
used by these eleven reporters—par- 
ticipation in union activities, in the 
legislative life of the province and 
of Canada, in the community. To sum 
up, whatever their views might have 
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been before the week-end, 135 labour 
men and women went away convinced 
that a union training program was 
essential; as one of them put it: “The 
unions must emphasize and expand 
their education program”. 

Charles Topshee, Assistant Director 
of the Adult Education Division, 
Department of Education of Nova 
Scotia, gave the opening keynote ad- 
dress at the Saturday morning assem- 
bly. He compared the privileges and 
resources of the Canadian labour 
movement with those of less well de- 
veloped countries, and urged the 
members to take full advantage of 
the opportunities we have for devel- 
opment of our organizations and their 
education programs. Presiding at 
this session was Ken Green, Chair- 
man of the Education Committee, 
Halifax and District Trades and 
Labour Council. Green and Fred D. 
Nicoll, Representative of the CBRE 
and OTW at Halifax, acted as co- 
directors of the Institute. Guy Hen- 
son, Director, Adult Education Divi- 
sion, was Chairman of the Institute 
Committee which was composed of 
Green and Nicoll, and the following: 
Calvin Bowes, CCL, and Joe Gannon, 
TLC, Registrars; Charles Gilliatt, 
CCL, and Sinclair Allen, TLC, Treas 
urers; Vern Spence, CCL, and R. R. 
Kenney, TLC, Literature; Harold 
Moore,CCL, and L. Tufts, TLC. Greet- 
ings from the Canadian Association 
for Adult Education, the TLC and 
the CCL were brought by Guy Hen- 
son, Leslie Wismer, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations and Research, TLC, and 
Bert Hepworth, Assistant Director, 
Education and Welfare, CCL. 

Each member studied one course 
throughout the week-end. The courses 


were Job of a Steward or Local Chair- 
man, Planning a Union Education 
Program, Solving Union Problems 
through Discussion, Negotiating the 
Collective Bargaining Agreement, 
How to Make a Local More Effective 
and Labour’s Role in Community 
Affairs. Course leaders were H. L. 
Livingstone, Manager of Industrial 
Relations, H.M.C. Dockyard; C. Top- 
shee; Gordon Cushing, General Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, TLC; Howard Con- 
quergood, Director, Education and 
Welfare Department, CCL; Wismer 
and Hepworth. Resource leaders in- 
cluded Joe Gannon, TLC; F. D. 
Nicoll, CCL; J. McEachern, Adult 
Education Division of Nova Scotia; 
Jim MacDonald, CCL Representative, 
Sydney; John McVittie, Director, In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie 
University, and G. A. Smith, TLC. 

Open house was held Saturday 
evening. The program included a 
screening of the Garment Workers’ 
Film “With These Hands” and enter- 
tainment under the direction of Miss 
Freda Wales of the Physical Fitness 
Division of the Provincial Department 
of Education. 

The closing event was the banquet, 
with members and _ their wives, 
friends and guests crowding tables 
that had to be placed outside of the 
ballroom of the Nova Scotian Hotel. 
Representatives from labour, indus- 
try, education, church and govern- 
ment sat at the head table. Words 


of welcome were given by Mayor 
Donohue of the City of Halifax and 
Premier Angus MacDonald. Both of 
these speakers paid tribute to the im- 
portant role of organized labor in the 
community and saw the Institute as 
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the beginning of more significant 
educational projects. 


Gordon Cushing, speaking for the 
TLC, said he agreed wholeheartedly 
with the remark of the Banquet 
Chairman, Guy Henson, that this was 
“a historic occasion”. He pointed out 
that a new generation of labour men 
was present at the Institute, rank and 
file members upon whose shoulders 
rested the responsibility of building 
an even better trade union movement. 
Howard Conquergood, on behalf of 
the CCL, emphasized the significance 
of the Institute to workers’ education 
in Canada. He referred to a workers’ 
education conducted _ by 
Unesco in France and described 
how well some of the European sec- 
tions of the labour movement were 
grappling with the problems of re- 
construction, often with poor facili- 
ties and inadequate resources. Their 
efforts were a challenge to us to meas- 
ure up to our responsibilities as 
citizens of the labour community. 

Dr. Coady discussed the role of 
labour in democratic society. He re- 
ferred to its recent growth and present 
position of influence, and said that 
in the long run “as labour goes 
so goes Canada”. The power of ideas 
was tremendous. He painted a pic- 
ture of the kind of development that 
might come if there were in every 
community in Canada men and 
were determined that 
human values must come first and 
that the best way to ensure this was 
for the people to participate in all the 
vital democratic processes. It was not 
enough for democracy to have its 
say every few years at the polls. 
Labour should mobilize itself for 
continued education. 


seminar 


women who 


ASSOCIATED COUNTRY 
WOMEN 

(This report has been abstracted from 
the press releases of the Conference by 
a staff member.) 

The Seventh Triennial Conference 
of the Associated Country-women of 
the World was held in the Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, from August 12 to 
23 this year. 

The A.C.W.W. is an international 
organization made up of 124 rural 
women’s organizations in 26 coun- 
tries around the world. All have the 
same objective: to raise the standards 
of living in rural areas, chiefly 
through programs of adult education. 
It is the, only world organization of 
country women, representing nearly 
six million of them, and was granted 
consultative status with the United 
Nations in 1947. Nearly a thousand 
delegates and observers attended from 
25 countries. For the first time 
observers came from Egypt and Le- 
banon (sent by the Ford Foundation) 
and from Japan. The Ford Founda- 
tion also made it possible for special 
observers to come from Pakistan and 
India (both of which countries have 
member societies in A.C.W.W.) An 
additional 9,000 women from 
Women’s Institutes and other mem- 
ber societies in the U.S. and Canada 
came to Toronto to attend the “Can- 
ada Day” program of the Confer- 
ence, held August 21st, in Maple 
Leaf Gardens. Following sessions of 
the Conference, many low-cost tours 
were arranged for delegates to enable 
them to see as much of Canada as 
possible. ‘Some remained in Ontario 
as guests of W.I. members in farm 
homes. 


England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tralia, The Netherlands, Scotland, 
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Ceylon, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, New Zealand, Northern Ire- 
land, Eire, Southern Rhodesia, 
U.S.A., Canada, South Africa, 
Kenya, Japan, Finland, Egypt, 
Lebanon, India and Pakistan, sent 
representatives. 


Poverty, lack of education and 
ill-health are the chief problems 
of rural women in less developed 
areas of the world today, Prof. 
F. R. Scott of McGill University, 
former Technical Assistance Resi- 
dent Representative in Burma for 
the United Nations told his audi- 
ence at the first round table dis- 
cussion of the Conference. Rural 
women compose the majority of 
women in the modern world. Posi- 
tive steps women’s organwations 
can usefully take are support of 
the United Nations programs and 
presentation of well-considered 
plans to their governments for the 
extension of welfare activities he 
said. 


Suggestions were made at this 
discussion to help the well estab- 
lished countries of the world share 
their advantages with their neigh- 
bors through the A.C.W.W. All 
saw the A.C.W.W. serving their 
needs best as an_ international 
clearing house for ideas and per- 
sonnel, bringing the women into 
direct contact, rather than their 
governments. 


Ignorance and isolation are two 
factors which create fright, and 
fright in turn creates aggression, 
Mrs. D. Moystad of Norway said 
during another discussion on “The 
Education of Rural Youth.” “Since 
education frames the minds of 


children for the future, the great 
need is to inspire the right spirit,” 
she said. UNeEsco has got to the 
root of the trouble by examining 
school text books and criticizing 
them since many misunderstand- 
ings have been brought about by 
misconceptions of other lands 
founded on _ school texts, she 
claimed. 


No two countries have the same 
educational problems, speakers 
agreed. Over-populated countries 
must consider how to educate 
people to earn their living by 
some new means; in Rhodesia, 
where the population is sparse, 70 
per cent of the European children 
must attend boarding school, being 
home for only three months of the 
year. Three out of five children 
are now getting some education 
there, it was reported. Women’s 
Institutes, realizing that the mo- 
thers must be educated, have 
formed clubs for them and now 
give them regular training in 
hygiene. Dr. Helen Abell of the 
Department of Agriculture, Ot- 
tawa, told of Canadian plans. “The 
great question is, do we not have 
to consider education of youth 
to world conditions rather than 
for rural living?” said Mrs. A. M. 


Berry, Australia, in summing up. 
“Rural conditions are so different 
in every land, had we not better 


take the larger view?” 


F. M. Schrader, principal econo- 
mist of the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture, speaking in a round 
“Economic 
Problems of People on the Land,” 
commented on market conditions 


table discussion of 
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in Canada and the United States. 
Conditions of supply and demand 
at various stages of the marketing 
process often mean that prices of 
marketing services are less flexible 
than prices paid to farmers for 
food products, he said. “During 
periods of generally rising prices, 
those prices received by farmers 
increase faster and farther than 
those prices paid for marketing 
services,’ he said. “Also, during 
periods of generally falling prices, 
farm prices decline sooner and to 
a greater extent than prices for 
marketirg services.” Mr. Schrader 
also pointed out that prices of 
highly processed and _ storable 
foods at both the farm and retail 
levels are less responsive to 
changes in supply and demand 
than those of perishable, unpro- 
cessed food. 


In Canada, he summed up, “We 
tend to rely upon competition 
among agencies to keep marketing 
costs to a minimum, and we rely 
upon consumers to keep the ex- 
tent of services performed at the 
desired level.” Thus, milk market- 
ing costs have been cut in cities 
by cutting down on the number 
of home deliveries and by using 
less expensive containers. “In any 
event,” the speaker concluded, “a 
better understanding of reasons 
for the farm-retail price spread 
enables both consumers and pro- 
ducers to devote their attention to 
real rather than imaginary prob- 
lems.” 


The farm labor problem is one 
of a surplus rather than a short- 
age of workers, declared J. F. 


Booth of the economic division of 
the Department of Agriculture, 
Ottawa, speaking at a later session 
on the same subject. “This is the 
case in spite of widespread short- 
age of farm laborers in Canada 
and the United States today,” he 
stated. “Rural families almost 
everywhere produce more workers 
than are needed to cultivate the 
land suitable for farming under 
existing economic conditions.” In 
many countries, the speaker said, 
this has led to the redivision of 
land until in Switzerland, for ex- 
ample, “there are as many as 11 
plots per farm in some areas.” 
Mechanization, he pointed out, has 
greatly reduced farm labor. 


Discussion of the problem, “A 
Hungry World” brought the opin- 
ion that patience and time was 
needed to educate and assist the 
people of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Farm women of the more 
fortunate nations, it was suggested, 
might open their homes for the 
instruction of people from other 
lands, on subjects like nutrition. 
Youth exchange, too, was men- 
tioned “as a means of bringing 
about better understanding.” 


An effective food policy, it was 
concluded, must look to distribu- 
tion as well as to production, and 
“must be planned on a_ world 
scale”. 


A suggestion that the Associated 
Country Women of the World 
should pass a resolution urging 
that conservation of natural re- 
sources be taught at all levels of 
education, in all countries of the 


world was made by Dr. M. O. Me- 





Conkey, professor of field hus- 
bandry, Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege, Guelph, at the round table 
on Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources. Another suggestion made 
by Dr. McConkey was that every 
country should make a _ national 
survey of its natural resources, 
“an operation map to mobilize 
public support and on which to 
base raticnal administration of 
natural 


resources with definite 


long term objectives.” 


Among the resolutions passed, 
one urged UNESCO to give in- 
creased consideration to the basic 
and fundamental education of 


young women in_ the _ under- 
developed countries, another sup- 
ported an enlarged program of 
Technical Assistance, and another 
reaffirmed the sympathy of the 
A.C.W.W. with the basic principles 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, “if satisfactory solutions can 
be found to some of the problems 
arising in the operation of the 
first major international commod- 


ity agreement’. 


BANFF 


The first Western Regional Con- 
ference of the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education was held 
from May 27 to 30 at the Banff 
School of Fine Arts. For the first 
time professional and voluntary 
workers in the broad field of adult 
education in the four Western 
provinces took time out to discuss 
their problems and exchange ex- 
perience. Among the delegates 
were representatives of university 
extension departments, depart- 
ments of education and agricul- 
ture, and both government and 
commercial ' fieldmen. And, as 
well, there were people active in 
such voluntary organizations as the 
Canadian Home and School and 
Parent-Teacher Association and 
the United Nations Association. 
Two guests from outside the coun- 
try, who made valuable contribu- 


tions to the conference, were Mary 
Louise Collings, of the Division of 
Extension and Training of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and Robert Hudson, of the Depart- 
ment of Communications, Univer- 


Illinois. Most of the 
sessions consisted of panels and 
symposiums, followed by ques- 
tions and discussions from the 
floor. 


sity of 


Among the resolutions passed on 
the final day were the following: 


© That steps be taken to provide 
adequate training for extension 
workers, including degree work in 
faculties of agriculture, refresher 
courses, and graduate work. 


® That this conference express its 
conviction to the Federal govern- 





ment about the need for a National 
Commission on UNesco, and for 
scholarships, support of voluntary 
organizations, and other provisions 
whch have been recommended by 
the Massey Commission, to be ac- 
complished through the creation 
of the “Canada Council.” 


® That the CAAE continue to give 
careful attention to the develop- 
ment of television in Canada, that 
from time to time it send out in- 
formation about television to in- 
terested organizations, and that 
the CAAE be encouraged to go 
ahead with the proposed workshop 
on television. 





“Books 











TOO LATE THE PHALAROPE: 
Alan Paton. Clarke, Irwin; 253 
pp; $2.10. 

LAN PATON is. no. shrill 

grinder of axes. In this, his 
second novel of South Africa, as 
in Cry, The Beloved Country, he 
writes down simply what he sees, 
with sensitivity, and with pro- 
found sympathy for men caught 
by the heritage of their history. 

But the reader is left in no doubt 

about the tragic results of racial 

intolerance, even when it func- 
tions, as in this novel, indirectly. 


This time Mr. Paton has placed 
himself behind the eyes of “grass 
country” Afrikaners, a_ people 
whose Boer ancestors had retreated 
from English strongholds into the 


Continent where they might ex- 


* That this conference urge upon 


interested organizations the need 
of provincial and regional con- 
ferences on international affairs. 


® That an attempt be made to en- 
courage research in family rela- 
tions and study how adult educa- 
tion and recreation may be plan- 
ned to contribute to, and not com- 
pete with, family life. 


® That another Regional Confer- 
ence be arranged in two years 
time and that a “Continuation 
Committee” start to plan for it 
beginning early in the coming 


season. 


press their pride of race as they 
wished, “cherishing their separate- 
ness” from the native Africans. 
“They set their conquered enemies 
apart, ruling them with unsmiling 
justice and making the iron 
law that no white man might touch 
a black woman, nor might any 
white woman be touched by a 
black man.” 


The handsome young Afrikaner 
hero of the book, Pieter van 
Vlaanderen, respected police of- 
ficer, adored rugby hero, a man 
half artist half soldier in tem- 
perament, accepts the tradition 
that to break this iron law is evil. 
The story of Pieter, told in the 
words of a loving maiden aunt 
(with fine technical skill by Mr. 
Paton), is the story of a man 





driven to commit evil, and for all 
its South African setting, is es- 
sentially the revelation of a per- 
sonality in conflict. 


Why Pieter is what he is may be 
explained by the parents, a gentle 
loving mother, a bigoted authori- 
tarian father. The antagonism be- 
tween father and son is severe. 
When the father, near the end of 
his life, tentatively offers his son 
affection, it comes too late. The 
son is already bent upon his own 
destruction, end result of a harsh 
intolerant father. 


The phalarope is a bird, the 
male of which, according to orni- 
thologists, is less brightly colored 
than the female, and assumes the 
care of the young. Too late for 
Pieter. Too late, perhaps, all over 
South Africa. 


VIOLET ANDERSON. 
MR. TOMPKINS LEARNS THE 


FACTS OF LIFE: George Ga- 
mow. Macmillan, pp. 88; $2.50. 


HIS is a mixture of biological 
facts related as a fantasy. It 
should be of interest to persons 


with some biological training who 
would like to increase their gen- 
eral knowledge about the function- 
ing of the human body. It is 
probably intended to reach a 
larger reading audience of persons 
with little knowledge of science. 
Unfortunately, it may falter and 
slip between these two groups. 
Although the scientific jargon is 
carefully explained with the deri- 
vation of each technical term such 
as erythrocyte, phagocyte and 
epinephrine given in parentheses, 


this must slow the reading to a 
textbook pace. 


Mr. Tompkins is the principal 
person in the book and it is his 
own body which he explores and 
has explained to himself. While 
waiting in the doctor’s office he 
slips into a dream world, where 
the doctor picks him up inside a 
hypodermic needle and _ injects 
him into his own blood stream. At 
a size of about two microns he is 
able to sit on one of his own red 
corpuscles and ride around in his 
circulatory system while the doc- 
tor explains the functions of the 
various parts. 

In Mr. Tompkins’ second dream 
he has a long discussion with one 
of his maternal chromosomes who 
has the appearance of Whistler’s 
Mother. She conducts him on a 
tour where he meets many of the 
genes in his own cells. Interesting 
explanations are given about the 
X and Y chromosomes and such 
sex linked characters as color 
blindness. A short discussion is 
given about the work of enzymes 
in the metabolism of the cell but 
the largest portion of this dream 
is concerned with a description of 
mitosis and meiosis. Spermato- 
genesis is briefly explored but it is 
doubtful if the explanation would 
be lucid and adequate to a reader 
who did not have some previous 
knowledge of it. 


The third section of the book 
deals with the brain and includes 
a partial account of a super elec- 
tronic computer with a comparison 
to the human brain. 





The final portion is clearly indi- 
cated in its title, The Professor’s 
Lecture: The Nature of Life. In this, 
Mr. Tompkins’ father-in-law gives an 
evening lecture which includes the 
vitalistic school, thermal motion, 
entropy, solar radiation, and photo- 
synthesis. The importance of the 
study of mathematics by biologists is 
shown and the close inter-relationship 
between Physics and Biology is stress- 
ed. In Mr. Tompkins’ final statement 
in the book we have a summation of 
what he feels about it when he says, 
“Now I see why so many physicists 
nowadays forge their cyclotrons into 
microscopes.” 


H. W. Curran. 


FOUR MASTERS IN MINIATURE: 
Monet; Seurat; Bonnard: 3 vols., 
47 pp each; ed. Raymond Cogniat. 
47c each; Matisse: 1 vol., 47 pp. 
ed. Gaston Diehl. 47c; Hyperion- 
Macmillan. 


Hyperion’s four pocket size books 
give a pocket size review of French 
painting over the last eighty years. 
The reproductions are good within 
the confines of the size and price. 
They successfully convey the brilliant 
and exhuberant color which is the 
special quality of the painters dis- 
cussed. There are enough illustra- 
tions in color and in black and white, 
chronologically ordered, to show the 
ways in which the artists developed. 
The letterpress places each man in 
the stream of painting and gives a 
short biographical sketch. 


All four were from conservative 
middle class parents and all, by their 
personal power, broke down the con- 
ventions that constrained their art. 
Monet was the foremost Impression- 
ist; Seurat purely individual; Bon- 


nard went beyond his forerunners to 
the point where he was called anti- 
Impressionist; Matisse was the chief 
of the Fauves and stands today the 
most popular of modern painters. 
Born within 29 years of each other 
these four seem to typify the whole 
of contemporary painting from the 
break-out from the chiaroscuro of 
the studio to its present concern with 
two-dimensional form and _ simple 
color. They lived in a large and 
lively world where they enjoyed the 
company of other painters and where 
painting was considered both an 
honorable and a reasonable occupa- 
tion. The brief biographies give no 
hint that they had any sense of isola- 
tion within their society. 


The first three books are by Ray- 
mond Cogniat who intimately and 
informally sketches his subjects’ 
careers and simply and directly states 
their artistic aims, avoiding special 
language. Gaston Diehl, writing of 
Matisse, is less modest and his writ- 
ing attempts to do for the paintings 
what they do perfectly well, even in 
reproduction, for themselves. The 
books have a bibliography and bio- 
graphical chonology. Of their roughly 
forty-seven pages about forty-two are 
illustrations which seems a just pro- 
portion in dealing with painters. 
They provide a compact reference for 
the amateur of painting. W.H.G. 





The editors are anxious to locate 
copies of Foop ror THoucnt Nos. 
3, 4, 5, Volume 1. If any readers 
can spare these copies from their 
back files they will be gratefully 
acknowledged. 














LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION 

Recently our President, Dr. R. C. 
Wallace, was warning that it is 
important to give attention to the 
content of adult education. Effec- 
tive minds, he reminds us, are 
developed through use, in grap- 
pling with significant ideas. 

The Fund For Adult Education 
in the United States has been giv- 
ing support to a number of pro- 
jects, often based on reading but 
sometimes on films, dealing with 
important ideas of our time. Best 
known of these projects is the 
Great Books Program which has 
been described a number of times 
already. Using somewhat similar 
methods and depending on read- 
ing a text to start study and dis- 
cussion are the American Heritage 
program which concentrates its 
attention on historic developments 
in the United States, and the 
American Foundation for Political 
Education centered in Chicago 
which sets out “to increase the 
ability of the illiterate adult to 
form independent critical judg- 
ments in politcal affairs, to parti- 
cipate in a series of planned and 
competently led discussions based 
on a set of reading materials which 
provide a wide variety of points of 
view on certain enduring and fun- 
damental issues of national public 
policy.” The latter Foundation 
has instituted a number of study 
clubs on such a subject as “World 
Government” and “Russian and 
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American Foreign Policy”, has 
trained leaders, and has published 
some important study materials on 
these subjects. For example, the 
readings in Russian Foreign Policy 
bring together essays by outstand- 
ing Soviet authorities which are 
very difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
The method of the Foundation is 
to subject any of these texts to 
critical examination in a discus- 
sion project which is not unlike 


that carried on around the Great 
Books: 


Canadians may have a great 
deal to learn from these develop- 
ments in the United States. On the 
whole we have probably been more 
successful getting men and women 
to undertake some consideration of 
public questions than we have to 
assist them to carry on in a tho- 
rough or systematic way in their 
study. We have little adult educa- 
tion activity that is nearly as com- 
prehensive as the tutorial classes 
in Great Britain but something of 
the values of these classes might 
be obtained in the above study 
activities. 

Samples of the literature refer- 


red to can be obtained from the 
CAAE Library. 


NEW LECTURE SERIES ON 
ADULT EDUCATION 

The Fund for Adult Education 
has announced a_ new lecture 
series to be given annually, “cre- 
ated in response to the growing 





interest in liberal adult education 
and the increasing demand of 
Americans for the opportunity to 
continue learning as long as they 
live.” Lyman Bryson, well known 
in Canada, has been chosen to 
deliver the first lectures which will 
be given late in September under 
the auspices of the University of 
Wisconsin. Dr. Bryson is the dis- 
tinguished moderator on several 
radio and television programs, in- 
cluding I/nvitation to Learning, 
and for many years he was Pro- 
fessor of Education at Columbia 
University. 


SCIENCE AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 

Foop ror THOUGHT has noted 
before that while we hear every 
day that ours is the scientific era, 
very little account is given in our 
adult education programs, of mo- 


dern science and its place in our 
lives. Recently Gilbert Seldes told 
the members of the Television 
workshop that as far as TV is 
concerned, the character that is 
presented with the least lovable 


human qualities, ranking far 
below murderers, gangsters and 
dope fiends in this respect, is the 
scientist. This is a curious matter 
and deserves editorial attention 


rather than just a casual note. 


Meanwhile there is a great deal 
of literature coming out about 
science that is admirable for adult 
groups. But it takes a little search- 
ing out. Most of it is found in 
publications issued by Business or 
Industrial firms. Many splendid 
publications of this kind were 
listed in the Program Aids from 


Business and Industry now un- 
happily out of print, but some 
are found in Program Aids which 
is still available. 


A splendid example of what 
can be found is the August issue 
of the C/L Oval with its two lead 
articles, “Putting the Atom to 
Work.” The Oval can usually be 
counted on for clear exposition and 
finely conceived illustrations. 


WESTERN REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Just as we had been receiving 
congratulations upon the success 
of Donaid Cameron and his as- 
sociates in the handling of the 
first western regional conference 
on adult education, the minutes of 
another western regional confer- 
ence on adult education held in 
Saskatoon on March 3 and 4, 1938 
came to hand. Forty-four repre- 
sentatives attended and such names 
as Dr. Gordon Shrum of Van- 
couver, Ben S. Plumer, and Donald 
Cameron of Alberta, Dr. Smith, 
Harry and Mary Avison, then all 
representing Manitoba, and John 
Rayner and Kenneth Gordon of 
Saskatchewan are frequently found 
in connection with the proceedings. 


At the conference an outline 
was given of the work in all prov- 
inces in Canada, stressing the fact 
that “the chief area of need at 
the present time is the rural one.” 
Addresses were given on such sub- 
jects as “A Balanced Adult Educa- 
tion Program, “The Crisis in 
Democracy,” and “The Spiritual 
Exhaustion of our Western Civil- 
ization.” One whole session was 





devoted to discussion of the 
Federal-Provincial Youth Training 
Program. Postal rates for books 
and royalty rates for plays were 
pictured as real impediments to 
adult education at that time and a 
strong resolution was sent to the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion asking for as large a place 
as possible for adult education 
features “favorably placed as to 
time so as to secure the maximum 
amount of attention.” 


AN T-EILTHIREACH 

Quebec is not our only bi-lingual 
area; there is also’ Nova Scotia! 
On the staff of the Division of 
Adult Education is a Gaelic 
specialist, Major C. I. N. Macleod 
who is engaged in both teaching 
and research. Parts of Cape Bre- 
ton Island are yielding valuable 
data in the study of Gaelic culture 
since tales and songs, brought 
there several centuries ago, have 
persisted in the form then common 
but now lost everywhere else. 


The Division has now published 
a 43 page book in which the only 
words of English are the sub-title 
and the foreword by the author, 
Major Macleod. The title of the 
book is An T-Eilthireach and for 
those pitiable people who do not 
know what this means, it presents 
“original Gaelic poems and melo- 
dies.” The music is printed as well 
as the lyrics. The book can be 
secured from the Division head- 
quarters in Halifax and the price is 
75c. Any foreigner from Ontario 
or farther afield who is lured into 
a square dance by the Major only 
to find that he must lustily sing 


these songs as well as dance to 
them, returns with little more 
understanding but exceeding re- 
spect. 


THE WOMEN AT ANTIGONISH 

This has been a year of celebra- 
tion at Antigonish. Friends from 
all over the world have paid tri- 
bute to those who have gone out 
from St. Francis Xavier University 
on the trail set by Father Tomp- 
kins, Father Coady and A. B. 
MacDonald. 


In what has been said and writ- 
ten however too little tribute has 
been paid to the women in the 
Antigonish Movement. One of 
those honored with an LL.D. at 
the convocation was Miss Kay Des- 
jardins, gifted editor of the Mari- 
time Co-operator. A score of other 
women might also have been rec- 
ognized for the example they have 
set and the combination of imag- 
ination and carry-through which 
all have displayed. The entire 
order of the Sisters of St. Martha 
might be mentioned but in particu- 
lar Father Tompkins’ librarian 
associate, Sister Frances Dolores, 
Sister Anselm and Sister Marie 
Michael at the University itself: 
Miss Sears, and Mrs. O’Hearn of 
the Co-operator. Some people in- 
sist in talking about “the miracle 
of St. F-X’’; no miracle is needed 
to explain a great development 
when there are women of this cali- 
ber at work. We can only hope 


that George Boyle will yet give us 
the book that he is well fitted to 
write about the Antigonish women. 





UNESCO AND RACE 


One of the positive values of 
Unesco, difficult to measure and 
accordingly often ignored, is the 
impact that it is having upon race 
prejudice in all parts of the world. 
To its many other contributions 
including by far the most dis- 
tinguished shelf of literature on 
the subject, is now added the 
August-September issue of UNEsco 
Courier which is given entirely 
to the matter and presents some 
splendid articles such as Di. Met- 
raux’s “A Man with Racial Pre- 
judice is as Pathetic as his Victim” 
(something we tend to forget 
easily), an account of what has 
happened on Pitcairn Island since 
the famous “Bounty” mutineers 
landed there, a symposium on the 
Christian attitude to race, and 


many more. The best way to ob- 
tain material like this is to sub- 
scribe to the Courier but copies of 
this special issue may also be 
secured for study groups. The 
Canadian agent for UNEsCco is the 
University of Toronto Press. 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


The first edition of a new Cana- 
dian review of Unesco publica- 
tions arrived this summer. We 
can only hope that it will not be 
lost or buried in files because of 
the time of its appearance for it 
is a valuable publication and the 
succeeding issues may be even 
more so. The purpose is to pro- 
vide Canadians with a careful 
appraisal of Unesco publications 
and some gauge of their useful- 
ness for our work here. The first 


issue has appraised periodical 
publications but subsequent issues 
will deal mainly with books. It 
is expected that the review will 
come out about every two months. 


We are indebted to the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs who re- 
produce the Review and to the 
Editorial Committee headed by 
Walter Herbert through whose 
painstaking work the appraisals 
were arranged and collected. Addi- 
tional copies can still be secured. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS HOUR 


During the war, the publications 
designed for “current affairs” 
classes in the armed forces en- 
titled Canadian Affairs were used 
in great numbers and with con- 
siderable value in many civilian 
adult study groups. Foop FOR 
THOUGHT recently noted that a 
new series, prepared by the staff 
of the Bureau of Current Affairs, 
Department of National Defence, 
can tbe secured at an inexpensive 
rate for civilian use. These ad- 
mirable pamphlets are on a wide 
variety of subjects, prepared by 
outstanding Canadian writers. 


The Director of the Bureau, 
Harry Low, has now published a 
report on the progress of the cur- 
rent affairs work with the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. The work 
and publications of the Bureau, 
are described in this report, en- 
titled Current Affairs Hour. This 
is a handy reference for those 
specially interested in the develop- 
ment of such study activities 
and can be secured from the Bur- 
eau in Ottawa. 





THE WONDERFUL WORLD 
OF BOOKS 


Some people are beginning to 
become worried about the future 
of books. Dire warnings have 
been issued that television is going 
to put an end to these treasures or 
that we are rapidly becoming a 
people who cannot or will not 
read, or do anything else except 
look and feel. 


For any who might be appre- 
hensive of this there is reassurance 
in a recent pocket book. The 
latest in the Mentor Series is en- 
titled “The Wonderful World of 
Books” and it is a volume which 
deserves extensive distribution. 
Starting out with a chapter en- 
titled “Books are Friends” it has 
sections entitled “It’s Fun to 
Read,” “The Beauty and Pleasures 
of Words,” “Reading Aloud brings 
Ideas to Life,” sections on choos- 
ing and using books, articles on 
publishers and writers, and a final 
section entitled “Libraries Are For 
You.” It is really a three-hundred 
page library of selected essays 
dealing with all aspects of books, 
sponsored by a number of organ- 
izations including the American 
Library Association, the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
Extension Service, and the Adult 
Education Association of the 
United States. 


Already the circulation of this 
book in certain parts of the United 
States has done more to stimulate 
reading and use of the library 
than the activity of censors in Bos- 
ton or the celebrated book burning 
of the State Department. 


UNICEF CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Christmas celebrations fall flat 
when there are no children left in 
the family. Unicer has thought 
of a way of ensuring that many 
of them will be with us this Christ- 
mas and next. The United Nations 
Association of Canada is sponsor- 
ing the UNICEF greeting cards 
again this year and is hoping to 
meet a much higher sales target 
than last year. The cards are 
among the most attractive in the 
entire selection available to people 
of modest ineans and aesthetic in- 
terest. The five designs, by the 
English illustrators Lewitt and 
Him, show children of different 
countries absorbed in _ their 
strangely universal occupations, 
hopscotch and blind man’s buff. 
Christmas is a long way off for 
those of us who are not normally 
concerned with its sales totals but 
perhaps some will consider this 
Christmas project is one which 
deserves their early attention. It 
will give many people pleasure to 
be able to take advantage of the 
commercialization of the Season 
to turn some small part of its 
profits back to the children of the 
world. Any of the United Nations 
Association branch offices in our 
major cities will be able to supply 
you and your organizations with 
order forms. 


WOMEN’S EQUAL PAY 
LEGISLATION 
I. Federal 

In the House of Commons, Bill 
188 “An Act to Provide Equal Pay 
for Equal Work for Women,” in- 
troduced by Mrs. Fairclough, was 
given first reading on February 25, 





1953 (but remained on the order 
paper at the end of the session). The 
measure was designed to prevent dis- 
crimination against women with re- 
spect to the rate of pay and was to 
cover employees of works and busi- 
nesses within the legislative authority 
of Parliament as well as Crown Cor- 
unlike the Federal 
also the civil service of 


porations and 
FEP Act 
Canada. 

Incidentally, briefs presented to the 
Industrial Relations Committee of 
the House of Commons on April 22, 
1953, by both the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs and the National 
Council of Women urged the amend- 
ment of Bill 100 (Canada Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Act) to also pre- 
vent discrimination in regard to em- 
ployment because of sex including 
the rates of pay. It was pointed out 
in the briefs that there are 
1,000,000 women workers forming 
more than 2% of the total labor 
force of Canada. 

While no such amendment 
introduced, the Minister of Labor 
referred to these representations and 
announced in the House of Commons 


over 


was 


on May 15, 1953 that a senior posi- 
would be established in the 
Department of Labor, to be filled by 
a competent woman whose duty it 
will be to keep in close touch with 
the problems of women in employ- 
ment and the opportunities for their 


tion 


employment, and to develop a wo- 
men’s bureau within the Department. 


Il. Provincial 

In our legislative review for 1950- 
51 we had occasion to note the pass- 
age of the Ontario Female Employees 
Fair Remuneration Act, 1951. Since 
then, the Legislative Assembly of 


Saskatchewan passed “An Act to En- 
sure Fair Remuneration to Female 
Employees,” known in short as the 
Equal Pay Act, 1952. 

Its main feature is that “no em- 
ployer . shall discriminate _ be- 
tween his male and female employees 
by paying a female employee at a 
rate of pay less than the rate of pay 
paid to a male employee employed 
by him for work of comparable 
character done in the same establish- 
ment.” (Section 3). It is made clear 
in the Act that a difference in pay 
based on any factor other than sex 
shall not constitute a failure to com- 
ply with this section. 


From Information and Comment 
published by the Canadian Jewish 
Congress. 


REGIONAL ORCHESTRA IN 
UNITED KINGDOM HELPS 
YOUNG COMPOSERS 

The young composer often finds it 
difficult to hear his work played and 
to be able to judge the results of his 
creative effort. It was, therefore, a 
generous action on the part of the 
Yorkshire Symphony Orchestra in 
the United Kingdom to give recently 
four concerts consisting entirely of 
music by young British composers in 
their twenties and early thirties. Six- 
teen works, among them four sym- 
phonies and three concertos, were 
chosen from a total of sixty-one works 
submitted. 

The work demanded of 
orchestra and conductor in prepar- 
ing four sessions of music unfamil- 
iar to them was appreciated both by 
the composers, whose work was heard 
in many cases for the first time, and 
by music lovers and critics looking 
for original ideas and fresh sources 
of music. (Unesco) 
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Correspondence 


The Editor: 


No doubt the reactions to “The 
Democratic Paradox and the Human- 
ist Somersault” by M. V. C. Jeffreys 
in your May-June issue will be many 
and varied. From my own point of 
view this article was extremely in- 
teresting and stimulating—not be- 
cause it sustained any preconcep- 
tions I may have had on the subject 
but rather because it introduced 
some refreshingly new concepts into 
an area overloaded with cliches on 
both sides. I am grateful to Mr. 
Jeffreys for presenting the problem 
from a new and as yet “unrutted” 
angle. 


With his customary twinkling eye, 
Professor Long will have comments 
to make on the subject further. 
Some of us will regret the distance 
which prevents us from hearing 
these. Might I suggest the possibility 
of a continuation of this interesting 
discussion within your pages? 


Some influence as yet undisclosed 
may one day succeed in assembling 
a group of educators, social scientists 
and clergymen for an extensive in- 
vestigation into this very field. Such 
a conference may truly discover an 
adequate philosophy of democracy— 
with no one concerned about con- 
trolling the environment! 


Cordially yours, 
C. R. Brookbank, 
Calgary, Alta. 


(Editor’s Note: In this issue Professor 
George Grant discusses the humanist posi- 
tion from yet another approach. In the 
November issue we hope to have a com- 
ment and possibly a rebuttal from Pro- 
fessor Long. Thus Dr. Long will wind 
up as he initiated what we hope our 
readers have found to be a stimulating 
discussion. ) 
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New Books 


DOUKHOBORS AT WAR 


By J. P. Zubek and Patricia Anne 
Solberg. The authors “have made it 
possible for Canadians to distinguish 
at last between the school-burning 
Sons of Freedom and the well- 
behaved Doukhobor majority . . 
have reduced to true perspective the 
nude parades of protest that receive 
such wide publicity.,.—The Globe 
and Mail. $4.50. 


THE FAMILY AND 


MODERN MARRIAGE 


A_ valuable 
book for parents, educators, mar- 


By Wesley Topping. 


riage counsellors, clergymen, social 
workers. The author shows how 
specific problems created by present- 
day trends are’ being met by equally 
specific programmes of constructive 
action. He regards the present-day 
family as the real hope for the future 
of humanity. $2.50. 


BULWARK OF THE WEST 
By Arthur C. Turner. The implica- 
tions and problems of NATO are 
here excellently presented. The book 
follows months of discussion by a 
group of specialists, members of The 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs. NATO means new and 
revolutionary commitments for Can- 


ada. A book of the first importance. 
$2.00. 
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In any class you have, there’s 
a place for money management 


Use this dual program to 
teach money management 
for better family living 


10 different money management booklets deal realistically 
with all the income problems students and families face —cover 
everything from children’s spending to ways to plan for ade- 
quate recreation. 


4 filmstrip lectures dramatize basic money 
problems. Each is a 35 mm. silent filmstrip with 
talk to be read while pictures are shown. Free on Be 


loan for one week. 
[manacement 
ROGRAM 


For complete listing of booklets and film- I 
strips, send for this free folder. ain 








——— 


Voney management can be fun to learn if the materials 
the teacher uses are written in a clear, lighthearted style. 
HFC’s booklets and filmstrips will give you sure and easy 
ways to teach both secondary and adult education groups 
about wise money management. Neither film- 
strips nor booklets contain any HFC advertis- 
ing. All have been approved by outstanding 
authorities in education, government, and in- 


dustry. cf “a SKK 


Director of Consumer Education 


Practical Guides fo Household Finance Corporation of Canada 
Better Living Consumer Education Department No. FT9-3 


80 Richmond Street West, Toronto, Ontario 
Consum dl Educat | On Departm ent Please send me a free copy of the 1953 Money 
Management Program folder. 
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